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A734, Counectieut enacted that no “| Now the sletth <dequed vo description and any Court must holé-th g ar 

or mulatto child boro in the State afier | aod make the provision a sensible-wnd i 4 i — de pesey 2 

it Uf March, 1784. should be held in servi- | ligible one, ut i do not, aia po mew am expressed with ‘ “ 
longer than'till the age of twenty-five | States were on or near the seaboard; they| ‘Thus i - 





From the National A. S. Slandard. | ber of free persons, including those bound to | obvious, and common one, he yet maintains 

a hice service for a term of years, and excluding In-| that the. word liad, atthe time of the adop-f 
Lysander Spooner on the Constitution. dians not taxed, three-fifths of all other per- | tion of tre Constitution, obtained a fixed and] 
—_—_ sons. ‘The actual enumeration shall be made | well-known usige, in the law, in his sense. 


‘Domestic SLAVeRY 13 THE MosT PRoMI-| within three years after the first meeting of | He says: ’ “but such etitld at the age aforessid | had all enough land to spare, and held out} ciples o peg fe ms S yok m all the peia- 
NENT FEATURE IN THE ARISTUCRATIC CouNTe- | the Congress of the United States, and with- Up to the time of our revolution, the only , free.” @ifferent, but about equal, advantages to im- atts that the word “ free ’™ hw everplibie at 
NANCE OF THE PROPoseD CoNsTiTUTION.”— | in every subsequent term of ten years, in| meaning whieh the words “free” and ft b the meaning.of a word in the Con: | migranta, All were anxious to get such, and | two meanings; we have still ahae ue 
Gouverneur Morris in the Convention of 1787. | such manner as they shall by law direct.— | men” had, in the English law, in the eha® pow thirteen’ United Siates, it is fair | regirded the arrival of f reigners, bringi ‘Ist. Th a t the most pc ae 
Madison Papers. The number of Representatives shall not ex- | fers granted tu the colunies, and in the impor he laws of all. Buatif wo open} with them as they did, always Iubor, an of ing does not get rid. of the rt 

—— coed one for every thirty thousand; but each | tant documents of a political character, wher te Books of any of them, we shall | ten capital, x8 a real blessing, (witness the | old ast howd but on! saad Ahonen 


We pass to the next point of Mr. Spoon- | State shall have at least one Representative; | used to designate one person as distinguish- used almost every year incoa- | debstes of that day): 90 much of a gain that 


| 


er’s argument, that the Constitution of the | and until such enumeration shall be made, | ed from another, was to devignate a person F 
United States legally interpreted, does not | the State of New Hampshire shall be enti- | enjoying some franchise or privilege, as dis- |# 





sequently his role of refér fof the } hteou 
ag om slaves; and of course | they would gladly have paid, and would ha the uurigh r aan 5 
paily th further South we go in | a Seeskirend ag weit sinter eto — a & ed 























as 

recognize or sanction Slavery. He consid- | ted to choose three, Ma-sachusetts eight, | tinguished from aliens or persons not enjoys it is ludicrous tq sy of | bound and abie to pay full tx for them, i ‘ sat the conten, ° + 

ers nes oni hove proved : : Rhode | Island and Providence Plantations tae similar franchise. vrhey were a . 77; Ai ; op which stead'of being tet off with theer- fife, rhs wlan Ae bt pe Sa on wpe d 
“That the Constitution of the United , te Araneante® Snes New-¥ hg Del New used to designate a free person as distia- Pepe ; toes aoe prt te ane — Mr. Sy word without making nonsense of the whole 

States, not only does not recognize or sane- ne. M whe 4 Sin, Virginl ely hs * ie guished from a slave—for the very sufficient [J es ord pom Tati sng af . py fs . Ae Arr - the inter- | clinge. Even then if that rale does nor 

tion Slavery, as a legal institution, but that, = a ~ ~" nye henge er “aT | reason that all these fundamental laws presu- oS: atta wae Poy Ae ation ts ted be e a ay + Oras the | piy, we have bronght the ease within the 

on the contrary, it presumes all men to be | p tas ve, South Carelina five, and Georgia | ined that there were no slaves.—(p. 48.) rT en ne Be awe ht ee pink we4 wie® eyual iocrease from | ceniiun stated by Mr Spooner in the sentence 

free; that it positively denies the right of | But throughout the English law, and 8 tnd e use of ‘sych a | this quarter, it would be looperati¢e and void | above quoted from bis 684 page; that. the 

property in man; and that it, of itse/f, makes Upon this Mr. Spooner remarks : among all the variety of ways, in which the REET en ase jhe reader. 1 par {> " detivsibie ers the en le- gh tnraning Must be given up end the 

it impossible fur Slavery to have a legal ex-| * The argement claimed from this clause, word “free” and “freemen” are used, as /e- ie tee'value this vedbrilon of Me G2hy lassepeeine. uurighteous ong adopted, however 


But the consideration that conelusivel rhen “ ‘ Instrument 

hess to the us@ of the — “free,” | shows Mr, Spooner’s hypothesis to be oe re it ” PaO: tee 

public documents and Constitations | nable is the construction put upon this clanse iddi P = 
States, in his. sense and no orwex. | by the Constitution itself. The datter part | « Hynny Sed bd cubes bait a word 

let us look again at the clause itself} of the clause fixes the first apportionment of} lat That See was no Sle ion =f 
from the context, whether we can, representatives. We can exawine that seale Staves to which our per on Apptystt 

making nonsense of the whole, al-| and test the whole inatter, seeing which in- | {his falle under our third apelin = 

the, word ‘free’? to have any meaning | terp-etativn comporis with the nuinbers there oo ond tlt 


istence in any of the United States.”—(pp. | in support of Slavery, rests entirely upon the gul terms, they are orem used as the correlas 
66, 57.) word ‘free,’ and the words ‘all other persons,’ tees, or opposites of siaves or Slavery—and for 
What, then, are the legal rules by which | Or rather, it rests entirely upon the meaning we revson that they ye in Eagions bee ey 
the Constitution is to be interpreted? The | of the word ‘free,’ for the application of the | Pesos oF Institutions, Known to their laws, 
following are those selected by Mr. Spooner, | Words ‘all other persons’ depends vpon the as slaves or Slavery.—(p. 46.) , 
und upon these he bases his argument: tneaning given to the word Rigg fee me Te we Sree be ee bo gn ct = 
“4 ; . | argament assumes, graluiluus’y. that the wor . 12 ae : F 
0 it. Lng Pi Sa Tar Wace ea free’ is used as the correlative of slavery, apes ley or some other bie a ver Sane aoeslin gives i, é.0. acs oncior Lest dows. be fully considered then, ; - 
whose ko taka Wat. ln consteel le Con. | 204 thence it infers that the words ‘all other or peculiar privilege—as distinguished from ‘or it is a rule alike of | d 1. Resear bat, the read : 24. He says: “Itis very evident that th 
nore at, in construing the Con persons,’ mean slaves."—(p. 73.) aliens, and persons not possessed of such ; e alike of law and com. | Referring to that, the rader will find: that | orgs treo” te not used as th ~ 
etitetient ap . ae franchise or privilege. ‘This law, and thie | MM Sense that law-makers must be supposed | New Hampshire, Missuchuartts, Rhode Is- Slaveryy. beeguee .* hadi shag ve 
“The intention of the instrament must, ev cn Proceeds to argue that the clause | yoo of the word ‘free,” as hus already been something, and that any construc- | land, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, < queladed* fram ite lienti taxed’ are 
prevail that thie intention must pe collected | on ne rel pave of etvaaae to slarepqhat to! shown, (Ch. 6.) had been adopted in this which makes words superfluous or in-| and Pennsylvania, then considered as free det, heretbns Fa tlyns ye they are 
hewn dieceublies: thet te-warde ane te ba ot oe - it to have, subjects us to all sorts of | country from its first settlement. ‘The colo- ifigant, or the whole clause foolish, is | States, were allowed, by the Constitution: i Ti , te ale 9S t weak’ 
derstood in that cence in which they ore gen- . culties, inconsistencies, contradictions. | 154) etiarters all (probably without an exeep- a beadmitied, And Mr. Spoomr him- | se, thirty-five Representatives, Delaware, tis ia 2 strange mistake on his part.— 
erally used by those for whom the instrument and absurditivs,” but he assures us that these tion) recognized it. The colonial legislation ows, (p. 62,) as above quoted. thatthe | Maryland, Virgivia, North and South Caro- The tnfovente wes in precisely the other way. 
was intended, that its provisions are neither will all vanish if, with him, we hold that: generally, if not universally, reeognized it, | Meaning must be adopted if the “oth- | lina, and Georgia, the slave States were al- Indias are specially “excluded,” because 
to be restricted intoinsignificance norextended |‘ The word ‘free’ describes the native and | ‘The State Constitutions, in existence at the | Of Parts@f the instrament” (the context) re- | lowed thirty Representatives. | Now we have | they are.’ (tee. anginet slaves, and wetured 
h qu 
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32.2.5 





to objevts not com; J in them, nor | ®aturalized citizens of the United States, and | time the Constitution of the United States it. no exact census to refer to: there was none, | /y have been reckoned with free * 
contemplated by its framers.” = = be other persons’ deseribe resi- | was formed and adopted, used the word in “By adding to the whole number of | The a prevably used be conlenete Spee pe a caxae vy wae fee 

. The rule laid d sme | dent aliens, ‘Indians not taxed,’ and possibly | this sense, and no other.—(p. 74. free persons, including those bound to ser. | Numbers were the same with those by which ude them, to insert a precise ¢ 
Pe a Ps en ion ities the ten some others."==(p. 78.) The pie werent “~ sone vie for a’term of yeurs. and excluding In- | the old Congress apportioned saxes wader the 34, ‘The difficulty of ascertaining who are 


has rightly enough quoted but a single sen- Mr. Spooner nowhere denies that the We might allow this, and still remind Mr, siee aot taxed, three-fifths of all other pers ae 4 oe a pe ay = ae re on 
tence; we prefer, however, to give the entire “plain, obvious, and commun” use of the word Spooner that ail jurists and statesmen have comb. gee ps i , - _ —_—oe on and ad ebli 3 to de hae + 3 ~ 
ragraph, that the reader may have before | “!ree’’ is to designate one nota slave: and | held the Constitution to be a popular instru So says the Constitution. If * free per- oan which w seishe dls poh bat a laws, Ver reds this is oft bay vy! ae 
im the whole doctrine, as the Court laid it | be allows that if it be so interpreted here, the | jent,—intended for the people at large, and | 80n8"’ is taken to mean persons at liberty— basi ; Ms * eediten A coleviates on the other aqtiell and furoishes ,. ihe maa 
down. The sentence quoted and relied up- | Constitution must be confessed to recognize | ence that all words are to be taken in theie| Persons bot bound to servitude, we see at wet 9 a tr hy bees Dh eon iqperpwrtadien::Basthle os r — > 
on by Mr. Spooner is the second, which, fur Slavery. But he informs that the word has | ehyjous and general scnse, unless something once the propriety of *the law-makers giving me a 1 o ne was Jule * | the Constitution, the eloctora OR 
distinction, we have included in brackets. {| lo a technical legal meaning, designating @| jn the context requires a technical one ; aud | @@ express direction to include. among such. Me. re “ rsine hi tives in each State, are to be th “y he > 
“That the consequences, are to be consid- person in any community, who is invested | such is this which he suggesis. thoge * bound to service for a term of years" f weld ore hi “¢ ate ‘* mahet of seleetors of the most numerous bavsck: it the 
ered in expounding laws, where the intent is with peculisr privileges, Xe. and so might But the statements above quoted are en- epR At they wished 00 to distinguish. theie on oot t ‘th ie at offic "eee arth ot State Legislature.” Congress theretin in 
doubiful, 19 a principle not ‘ihe Cbhereneeie describe a citizen as distinguished from an tirely unfounded in fact. “The words free | C'8@:. Had ‘this been omitted, some might 1708 a teh = gate content ae . ree| ascertaining whether its own cichdiace! re 
ed; but it is also true that it is @ principle alien. ‘This is true. He asks us to pass by | and freemen” never used in English law 10 ‘argued that strictly speaking such were avd wer p wa er hed an 1.968 yrs chosen, has to depend on the Jaws a - a 
which must be applied with caution, and the plain, obvious, and common meaning, designate a free person as distinguished from | BObfree persons. Hence the necessity of this inl isate, Thosleve Giates-hed | 303.8 5 | States, which may be, and are different in 
which has a degree of influence de Ladent ers and adopt this technical one, in accordance | 4 slave!” Open Jacobs’ Law Dictionary, a lal. direction. But on Mr. Spooner’s‘in- fr int bidant pow 657 8a7 la i if . different States, and wil be cha : : 
che antese ofthw anne to Which tt . applied, | With his rule above quoted, that where words | hook of good authority, and choose the edi« wpretatio “free persons,”’ meaning all ad with 8, an a ” ae 7" it ‘year. Beside, it ew — to find te : 
[ Where rights are infringed, where y sone are capable of two meanings, the one,consis- | tion of 1772, which the makers of the Cons orn citizens, where is the necessity of find ‘that. ot hho ‘tidbie. of. weabideg me dence that a man is or is-not a slave, as om 
weatal principles are overthiown, where the tent with justice, is to be preferred to that} gtiwution might have used, and we apy such direction? Nobody ever he is or is not an Indian, an apprentice, oran: 


























read, 
















: which is not se. Now, here the Court isin | « p; Y ‘ i, ' pprent fifths of the slaves, the numbers (35 and 38) a 
the legislative setebtne chest WPcapecnant adilemma, We bow to his rule; we are 4. appre =F iship he id natu- | fiver | y Sag dls } are ue exact as alicn. “These three things are to by % 
with irresistible clearness, to induce a Court anxious to benelves this cleus 0 28 todel . she Nei crn | being equal te Wisélate num (963,455, ea of the tok Bary to prove them, we 
3 y 9 political regula- rye @, he tells us that by adopting | ominted it, and quoted only what follows ; | ful insertion of thie parenthesis proves that «1 —— ) ee ~— he oem Yn a Provi slaver oieae 
isn tl ana, which ie inconvenient, if the| ‘"? obvious meaning of the word ‘free. We | see his 45th page. Mr. Spooner's notion was not in the mind of . Ra oe x ty nba St genera ws and just ppt me y le just the come, 
ws y eee ee | shall recognize Slavery. —Mr. Gerrit Smith, the writer. grin; take separate Stetee, whee to ba 7. 


i j Unroll the pareh t of M Charta ; : i 
comes wtih ‘sre eullciently.ioteligivie s and other tender consciences, intrwat us 10 | itg on Aral norris Bry di Again: “exelading Indians not tax- | 0" there would be more chance of error! | But even if any special “inconveniences ” 


aan praesent ww og . : ; ” Obs : : than ina general survey. Stil!, making due | Would result, they are not to be considered 
leave no doubt in the mind when the words per ors ~og pig ha ay 9 Rona” (an fren men.) whieh Take sdinae _ iss _ ~aneneetadie td rabraret allowances. fos. euch soietahens unavoidable | by a Court when the language is clear and 
are taken in their ordinary sense, it would | oF oo, to be represented ; fans may oe (2 Inst. 45.) ‘extends to villeins saving } '" .) = be : : before any general census had ever been | the iutention plain.—See our quotation above, 
be going a great way to say that aconstrain~ | yi an lean te CT Benead ae Niboes po against their lords, for they are free against| “ Ttis a rule of interpretation to which all | made, we find evidence of the same rule be- | from 2. Cranch, 390—also 2, Cr. 203. Dwar- 
ed interpretation must be puton them toavoid | item 7 Gaiene the Ami Slaver ce + | alt men but their lords. . assent that the exceptivn of a particular thing | ing observed. Selectthe old and bestknown | tit, &¢., &e.—10 Mod. 344. Mr. Justice 
any incon#@nience which ought to have been (Sinith te Whittier ) “| Villeins, Coke tells us, were servi, (slaves) | from general words proves that in the opin- | States, about which there would be least pro- | Coleridge, 6 A & E 7, 
contemplated by the Legislature when the % ). : and he deduces their origin from Ham, as | ion of the lawgiver, the thing excepted would | ability of error. ‘Take first two free States, | So far we have taken for granted all the 
act was passed, and which, in their opinion, Besides, we know that the clause, in our| men do our present Slavery. , This is_the | be within the general clause had the exeep- | Compare Pennsylvania (134,000 inhabit- | explanations which Mr, Spoonor has given 
was probably counterbalanced by the partic. | S°NS*. Was tantly | to by the aroiom of Slavery which the Common Law | tion not been made,” and that this is * appli- ants) with Massachusetts, then including | of these legal rules. In our next we shall 
ular advantages it was calculated to pro- South, as an unfairabridgement of their rights, | allowed and recognized, though Messrs. cable to the Constitution. Maine, 474,000. About equal in population, | offer some criticisms on those explanations 
duce.” and exulted in at the North as a just rebuke | Spooner and Goodell will have it that the} Apply this rule and it prover our construc- | they have, a8 we should anticipate, an equal | Meanwhile we would remind the reader that 

This latter rule is explained by Mr. Spoop- ofa bad system. This, therefore, cannot be | Common Law never allowed Slavery. The tien correct, and Mr. Spooner's nnsound.— | number ot Representatives, eight assigned to while Mr. Spooner is bound to show that 
et to amount to this: (p. 62.) » rn < ere ent in the language | words “free and freeman,” in the sense of) With our view of the meaning of “free per-| each. Compare Virginia, then including | ¢’¢ry clause in the Constitution is pure and 

“ That where words are susceptible of two of Marshall, “all mankind would, without nota slave, oceur frequently, both in Little- | sons,” Indians being persona, und also free, | Kentucky, 821,000, with North Carolina, Anti-Slavery, in order to sustain his hypo- 

: / vepudie of two | hesitation, unite in rejecting the application. ton and Coke, We take a few instances :— | (not enslaved.) would naturally be included | then including Tenoessee,, 423.000, the first | thesis, if we make ont that any single one re- 

meanings, one consirtent, and the other ine | fi rather resembles one of those “political ine | No tenure shall ever mike a freeman vil- | unless, as here, there was special directions | nearly double the lust, and their Representa- | Cognizes the institution, it as fully d s 
consistent, with justice and natural right, conveniencies” referred to in the citation from leine."—(Coke Litt. 8. 172.) given to exclude them. But on Mr. Spoon- | tives preserving the same ratioy 10 to 5.— | his argument, as if we proved a dozen to 
that meaning, and on/y (hat meaning, Which | Cranch, with whose resu’fs Courts have no- “Ifa freeman take lands to hold by villein | 61's hypothesis why insert any caution when | Now coinpare a free and.a slave State; Penn- in that predicament. 











is consistent with right, shall be attributed | thing to do. , : as. | bls d f mistake ? fi ic | avlvant 34.000 ith North Caroli ° 
: . : aber ; akett th . | there was no danger of inixtake ? A few ci- | aylvania, (434.000.) with North Carolina W. P. 
to them—unless other parts of the instrument | — Again, Mr. Spooner and his friends, object inti tt) oh fee a? vilized Indians had joined the whites, and | (428,000.) about equal in population, the first (To Be contixven.) 
overrule that interpretation. to our construction as working injustice, be- : hath di elie hil been taxed, and were sometimes considered to | is allowed eighi and the latter only fire Rep- ——__———- 
And that in order to sanctionanything con- | cause the master now votes (practically) for ‘fa freeman hat ivers issues (chil-| -ombie citizens, though that is still a dis- | resentatives. [low 1s this to be explained Anecdoce of Llias Hicks. 


trary to natural right, the terms must be | three-filths of his slaves. Suppose the Court | dren) and Gherwarde confesteth we! 10 | puted point. But it had never entered the! on the “alien” hypothesis? Again, com- 
“plenary, express, explicit, dissinct, unequiv- | adopts his interpretation. The master will bea villeine tna court = record, yet the wildest. imagination to consider the roving, | pare Pennsylvania, (434,000.) with Virginia, 
ocal,” (p. 59.) and must need ‘no extrane- | then get ai his slaves counted instead of | issues, which he hath before the confession | untaxed tribes a8 native citizens of the States, | (321,000) ; the last nearly double of the first, 





BY MRS. CHILD. 





cee or historical evidence to fix upon them | three-fifths of them ! The Court ernnot see ore Srey the issues after shall be villeins.”’ any mote than now the dwellers on the | but not as was the case in comparing her The following anecdote was told to me b 
their immoral meaning.”"—(p. 62.) how that result will much aid the cause of ; (Tb. 8. 176.) Rocky Mountains would be considered citi- | with North Carolina, allowed double the | a ber of the Society of Friends. lt made 








We shall defer our criticism on this expla- | justice. We cannot oblige Carclina to al-] Again; Blackstone tells us (2. 104.) that | gens of the United States, ‘This again shows | number of Representatives; no, she has only | a strong impression on my mind, because it. 
nation to a future time, and granting Mr. | low her slaves to vote, no, not even if they the old definition, by Britton, of a frechold | hig view to be weorrect. (See Judge Mar- ten to Pennsylvania's eight. How is this to | shows so clearly the excellence of a bold 
Spooner, for the present, all he asks, proceed should be en.ancipated. If the Constitution | estate in land, as distinguished from other | shall’s in the Cherokee Nation v. Georgia 5, , be explained on the alien hypothesis ? ; meekness and Christian firmness in the dis- 

. 





to consider the argument he has erected up- | considers the slaves property, then it recog- | tenures, Was, “the possession of the soil by | Peters 1, allowing that Indians are foreign- | If we allow Mr, Spooner to include three- charge of duty; because it adds another fact 
on thie basis. We will first, however, re- | uizes Slavery. If, as Mr. Spooner asserts, | a freeman.” Now as aliens cannot hold | ers, aliens.) fifths of the Indians among * other persons,” | to prove that he who trusts in moral’ ~~ 
mind the reader of two other rules, which | it does not recognize Slavery, then it must, | land in England, this definition is nonsense, 3d. * Other} Mr. Spooner defines | their numbers are not sufficient to explain | hath ever a brave indifference to threats of 


Mr. Spooner will not dispute, so universally | as he all along allows consider the slave a | if we interpret the word freeman in Mr. Spoo- | to be aliensand * Indians not taxed.” These | thia difficalty. Their whole number in all physical violence. ; 
recognized a$ not to need proof, but which | person. The slaves being persons, they must | ner’s sense, one not an alien. But interpre | jast cannot be included, because Ist. The | the thirteen States was supposed to be only | Vhen Elias Hicks was preaching in Vir- 
will be found in the places named. be included either among “free persons,” or | ted as the writer and Blackstone meant it to | grammatieal construction of the senfence for- | 30,000. — (See Jefferson's Notes. Holmes | ginia, many years ago, he took occasion to 

Ist. ** Every word in the Constitation is | #ong “three-fifths of all other persons.”— | signify, one nota villein or slave, it rightly | bids it, ‘They are to be * other’ than free, | Annals. N. Am. Rev.) | bear a powerful testimony against the sin of 
ete expounded in its plain, obvious, and | The last is the old ey construction. | distinguishes this kind of estate from copy- | other than those * bound fo service,” and oth-| And at the time this first appointment was | slavery. Among the large audience colleet- 
common sense, unless the context furnishes ; If, on the other liand, Mr. Spooner, or any | hold and base tenures. er than Indians. 2d. According to the well- | made there were, according to Mr. Spooner's | ed together by the fame of his eloquenes 
some ground “ta control, qualify, or enlarge | one else, shall so construe “free persons” as| We might adduce other instances; but| known rule of law which bids us interpret | own admission, (pp. 56, 100. &c.) absolute- | were several planters; and they, of p PRA gd 
it. Ifa word has a technical and a common | to include the slaves, the only result of this | here are enough to test Mr. Spooner’s asser- | doubtful clauses in any law by referring to | ly no aliens at all to be counted in any way; | were sorely aggrieved by his remarks, One 
senso, the latter is to be preferred, unless | new interpretation will be to fncrease the po- | tion that these words are never used in the | the same words in other laws of the same | as he says the Constitution made citizens of | in particular was so filled with wrath that he 
some attendant circumstance points clearly | litical weight of the slavebolders by just | English law as opposed to slave and Slave-| nation on the saine subject, (see Kent 1 463. | all persons then residing in the country. | swore vehemently he would blow out. the! 
to the former.” two-fifths of their slaves! ‘The Court thinks | ry. Lord Mansfield 1 Burr. 447, Blackstone 1. |'Thie makes these differences of numbers preacher's brains, if Le ventured near hie, 

c 36,438. C.J. M it better, in this view, to adhere to the vbvious Let us come to our own side of the ocean. | 60, note. Dwarris 699, Bacon's Ab. Sta- | still more inexplicable on his plan. plantation. 

ee rh, 12 Wh om 332 > meaning of the clause. It acknowledges that | Every public document previous to the Rev- | wte,) we must construe this by the old Re- But now glance along the census and ob- | When this threat was repeated to 

a at “ek Deen: 702. Kent's Coma, | he Clause is bad. as now interpreted, but the | olution, and every State Constitution in A- | solvefrom which it i# copied, passed by the | serve how many of the swelling numbers of he quietly put on his hat and F 
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* | proposed change only makes it *“Trwo-r1rtHs” | merica at the time of the adoption of the U- | Continental Con, 18th April, 1783, that | the Old Dominion are marked * s/aves,” and  straightway to the forbidden spot. Jn answer 
1, ee 8 ) mary Bnd on ee 81. Black- | worse, ‘The Court will cheerfully go out of | nited States Constitution, used these words | “expenses should be paid + the several | then reckon only three-fifths of those=—and to his indbiries, a elave Tofotmed. hie that 
weney Fs tht its track to adopt a strained construction to | in his sense and no other. says Mr. Spooner. | States in to the whole number of | the whole riddle is solved. So too of North | his master was then at dinner, but would see 


In 4, Wheaton, 122, Chief Justice Mar- | subserce justice, but never will do so when | Let us see. ‘The United States Constitution | white and other free inabitants, of every age, | Carolina. 
shall, speaking of a “departure from the ob- | the only result of such “departure from the | was adopted in 1787. In March, 1776, South | gex, and condition, including those bound to 
vious meaning of words,”’ says: plain and obvious meaning” is to strengthen | Carolina adopted her first Constitution, and | servitude for a term of years. and three-fifths 

“fio pay apn fhe gil meaning of a pro- | the hand of the tyrant. Mr. Spooner’s rule, | declared that the ‘claims of Parliament | of all other eeepl Indians wot paying 
vision, not contradicted by any other provis- | therefore, of preferring the righteous to the | would reduce them from the rank of freemen | taxes in wk Bene: (Story Comm. 2. 112.) 
fon in the same instrument, is to be disregar- | unrighteous meaning of ambiguous words, | to the most abject age . 3d. Why should States agree to pay direct | tion the result is the same. For instanee— | to blow out the brains of Elias Hicks, if 
ded, because we believe the framers of that does not apply here. Unbappily nochoiceis| In 1776, Virginia o opted her Constitu- | taxes for even three-fifths of those from whom | Massachusetts, by hor private consus of 1784, comes near thy plantation, | am 
instrament could not intend what they say, | leit us, and we must adhere to the obvious | tion, deslaring “ that all men are by nature | they were not themselves getiing any tax or | contained 357,510 inbabitants, Virginia Hicks!" » died 
it must be one in which the absurdity and in- g. which leaves the Constitution pro- | eqnally free and independent.” gaint The same reason—that they were | never had a census, but by Jefferson's calen- What could brute force do in a di 
justice of applying the provision to the ease | slavery.® Constitution of Pennsylvania, 1776: “All | not taxed—whieh excluded Indians from the | jarion from accurate data, made in 1782, she like this? To have taken pistols and 
‘would be so monstrous that all mankind | But thongh Mr. Spooner does not deny | men are born equally free and independent.” | hist of “free persons,” would exclude them | jad at that time 567.514 inhabitants, viz:— eralely shotan unresisting guest would 
would, without hesitation, unite in rejecting | that this use of the word “free” is the plain, | Constitution of Massachusetts, 1780: “All | algo from the three-fifth portion of the basis. 996.852 free, and 270,762 slaves. (Notes, | been too assassin-like. "E would have’ 
the application.”"—C. J. Marshall 4. Whea- | _. men are born free and equal.” And this | Jf thie he so, then, 4th. Aliens are the only | . 196, &e.) Now according to these num- | ® deed of ill-appearence; and moreover it 
ton 122. * The only possible reply to this argomnent world ie held 10 have Slavery in ones left 10 bo included among “other per | Bors, on Mr. Spooner's plan, if Wsgeache- | Sols “wide. Busoniyt te" Oe ela 

gi. Every word must be made to have | ig that the Supreme Court will first free the | ¢ Commonwealth. sone,” on Mr. ye plan. Now setts had eight Representatives, Virginia power ‘within.  Ezarnestly, as the 
some meaning. Chitty on Contracts—Black- | sjaves, and then this bad result will not fol-| Corstitution of New Ham 1783: | never yet was a which tcok account of | should have thirteen. On ovr plan she might wish the preacher in heaven, he could 
stone 2, 380—Bacon’s Abridg’t Statute, 1 iow from the new interpretation. Of course | “All men are born equally free and indepen- | aliens im firing ils basis of “= | should have had, as she did, just ten. “not, under such cireumstances, help 
Cranch 137. \if the slaves are ‘freed, Mr, Spooner may | d@nts” “words which. Dr. Belknap tells us, | Again, the reason why tlirre-filths only of @| Mr, Spooner's hypothesis, then, if admits | bim thither, 

In the light of these rales let us open the jconatmne the Constitution ns he pleases.— freed all slaves bornthere after that date— | certain class was allowed to be reckoned was | tog, proves that the Congtitutign did not uy- sustain his 
Constitution. The first clause we meet is That Judges have no power to emancipate | Mass. Hist. Coll. 4, 204. +» | evidently becaoee it was supposed that class | derstand itself. Ha does not deny that the !* — 
as follows: (Art. 1, See. 2.) under the general principles of law, we tried | The gréat Anti-Slavery Statute. of Penn. | ¥oeld be unequally disiribuled through the | words are capable oPbentingtheeommon jit | 0 ase of- uel 

entatives and direct taxes shall be | to show in our first article; that the Consti- | sylvanix, in 1780, hae thisclause: “No man | Usion, and » portion of it only ye reckes- | slavery eonsirections deey are then, na.hin-de» sidered it pufeetly ippeiiiahle otethovenee 
‘among the several States which tation gives them no such power, we shall | or woman, except the negroes and mulattoes p Teesore ‘ a mands, words should be Re a Dias et ee) nto 
my be inctuded within this Union, secord-— forther on. Unslogs they have it, In | registered as aforesa "Ghai! be held as slaves whichever jt eon law valid, ““plesary. __ Taking we ey as a Taree atte’ 
jag to their ve numbers, which shall one way or another, the above atgument | or servents for life) but a8 re men and free | e748! portions, t wou y be indie | soneiderations into view, they are eoet oS Nia ng? 
be determined by adding to the whole num- | ceems irresistib!e. women. ' ferent whether al! of is was counted of none. | « empress, exp ici, dikinc, ane unaguivoeal, } njaries upea slaves, a8 well se upog ether 


| him in a short time. 
We have made the above calculations on| ‘The preacher seated himself and waited 
the official census of 1790. But if we recur Fp until the planter entered the room.—. 
to the estimates which might have heen, and 10 serene tones he addressed him thus :— 
ptobably were, in the hands of the Conven- |“ Friend, | understand thou hast threa 
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a Mew me if thou eanet, how this 
= truly preached without show- 
i ye —, that they ere injuredy and | 
hout making a man of thy sentiments fee! 
as if he were encouraged in rebellion.” 
This led to a long argument maintained in | 
the most friendly spirit. At parting. the | 
slaveholder cordially shook hands with the 
Quaker, and begged him to come again. His 
ts were renewed, and six months afier, 
the Virginian emancipated ali his slaves. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
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Painesvitze, April 5, 1647. 

Feserve Evitons:— 

The Lake Co. Liberty party convention 
was held at Painesvilie, on the 18th & 19th 
of March; and the quarterly meeting of the 
Lake Co. Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Suclety on 
the ist day of April. At the convention. 
George Bradburn, “the big guu"’ of the par- 
ty, and Judge King, of Warren, were pres- 
ent. In the afternoon of the Ist day, when 
Mr. Bradburn was speaking of the duty of 
Charches and Ministers, in his peculiar style, 
many eyes were turned to Mr. Gillett, the 

‘Presbyterian Minister of this place; and 
‘whether he felt the Jash a little too keenly or 
not, he was not seen in the convention again. 
How foolish, as well as wicked, it is for 
people to avoid Anti-Slavery mectings lest 
they should see or hear something conflicting 
with their etereotyped notions! 

At the close of Mr. B.'s remarks, he gave 
notice that he was requested to spe.k that 
avening on the Constitution. I enquired if 
there would be any opportunity to reply.— 
He said “yes, you may have all night to 
epenk if the people wil! stay and hear you, 
and I will stay.” This answer made an un- 
favorable impression on my mind towards 
him as a gentleman of cznJor and courtesy, 
which the discussion afterwards did not 
erase ; though at the close of that meeting, 
he said if we had not time to rep!y that night, 

might have time the next day, and they 

free diseussion through the meeting. 

¥ think the ridiculous farce of the Mass. Lib- 
erty Party Convention last winter with 8. 
8. Foster, will be a caution to the party for 
some time. Judge Kirg made a few remarks, 
and contention adjourned till evening. The 
evening meeting was addressed by Mr. Brad- 
burn upon the Constitution. Te began by 
charging a few vlira abolitionists and south- 
ern slave holders with maintaining that the 
Constitution is pro-slavery. He followed 
Spooner closely in his argument, but turning 
aside occasionally, to give the Disunionists 
a throst; among other things, he said he 
woold advise them to be scarce, and as soon 
as their legs grew long enongh, to run away 
out of the country—and if they had not me- 
ney enough to bear their expenses, to borrow 
a jack-knife and cut their own throate, as he 
had told one of them who told him be- 
fore that he had rather die a hundred deaths, 
than to stay here and support this corrupt go- 
vernment. He charged us with lugging in 
the old Madison papers to prove what the 
Constitution war, and then quoted from them 
himself! Te endeavored to identify us with 
the non-resistants, evidently in order to en- 
list the popular prejudice against our posi- 
tions. 

The next forenoon I was invited by the 
President, Gen. J. H. Paine, to reply. 1 
spent, say two hours or more, before and als 
ter dinner, in reply. Col. L. G. Stoors, of 
this place, had previously engaged the floor 
at half past two. Ue spoke, say a half an 
hour, and professed to be with the conven- 
tion not only in heart, but in * political ac- 
tion.” Mr. B. spoke the remainder of the 
afternoon in reply to my remarks. In the 
evening he spoke of the relative merits of the 
three parties, in which he had full use forall 
the shrewdness, sarcasm, and ridicule, with 
which he is so liberally furnished. 1 heard 
nothing of their party pledge. 1 was disap- 
pointed in Mr. B. a8 an honorable debater. 
But if he thinks he met my arguments fair- 
ly, 1 will make this proposal : to discuss the 
Constitution with him to his heart's content, 
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{ gien. He il! cosa in a locid manner the 

slavery of the clergy of the popular sects, to 
| their stereotyped creeds and usages, ond in 
| return, the slavery of the churches to the 
| preaching of their ministers. 1 forgot to men- 
tion that Mrs. Chase read a short but inter- 
esting address, interapersed with extempora- 
neous remarks, relating her own experience 
at the South. 

Sincerely yours for the right ard the true. 

SILAS PEPOON. 


eee 


To my Wesleyan Breshren, and others : 


Dean Basrunen, |, about three years and 
1 half ago, sveeded from the Methodist Fpis- 
cops! Charch. I felt called upon by the 
pleadings of humantty, and my dury to God, 
to dissolve the relation I sustained to thet 
shuteh,—to tha’ church which disregarded 
the crying blood of three millions of my race; 
that could unmowed lock upon the parting 
of the frantic Mother, froin her own dear 


the deed Aerse/f with impunity. When 1 


that I had gsined among that people; I alsa 
subjected myself to many hard sayings, and 
reproaches from those who had been my 
friends. TI indeed endured great affliction, 
ind sorrow. But in view of all that befel 
me, I can in truth say, 1 have never regretted 
leaving the church of my early choice, and 
the people with whom I united in my boy- 
hood days. No, I have never regretted the 
moment when I took that eventful, important, 
and God obrying step, which separated me 
from my disorderly walking—my sleveho/d- 
ing brethren. 

At the time T left the M. E. Church, I 
united with the Wesleyan Methodist Church; 
to be one with them in name, in labor, in 
persecution, and in martyrdcm, if need be, 
for the truth —for ‘he slave. At the first ses- 
sion of the Allegheny Conference, I was ap- 
pointed to Bakerstown Circuit as a traveling 
Wesleyan preacher, in which capacity I have 
served the church ever since—about three 
years and a half in all—two yeara and a half 
of that time I travelled as an Evangelist. J 
have mingled with the brethren of fourteen 
cirenits, and labored shoulder to shoulder, 
with about thirty preachers of the Allegheny 
Conference—have seen much zood done, and 
many made to rejoice in the truth. But the 
time has come for me to dissolve my relation 
to the Wesleyan Chorch, again to sacrifice 
friends, and perhaps again to subject myeelf 
to reproaches. 

T assured!y felt pain cf heart when I lefi 
the M. E. Church—but I feel much more in 
leaving the W. M. C. When think of the 
many warm hearted friends, Ihave in Bridge- 
port, West Middletown, Leesburgh, Deers- 
villa, Woodfield, and a number of other cir- 
cuits—of tho labors we have performed to- 
gether for the truth, and of the persecutions 
we have endured ; how we have labored and 
loved ; when I think of all these things, my 
soul is tried, my heart is pained within me. 

Aye, I grieve in spirit at the severing of that 
tie, that hath bound me to many honest hearts, 
to many noble spirits in the Wesleyan 
Church; and were it not for the truth, for 
the right, for the sake of the cause of God 

and man, I shculd have remained in the 
church, in the embrace and solace of friends, 
in peace, [| shall not give all my reasons for 
leaving the church at this time. It is enough 
to say, that I have embraced mudern infideli- 
ty, i. @ that I should be separate—*tonch 

not, taste not, handle not,”—that I should 

love my neighbor as myself, that 1 should 
give all my influence to bind up the bleeding 
heart of humanity—to lift up my degraded 
colored Brolher, and to redeem, and emanci- 
pate all my race from error and crime. 1 
think it too late in the day for reformers to 
give willing support to a slaveholding, law- 
making and neck-breaking Government. I 
think it too, very inconsistent for reformers 
to invite to their fellowship and communion, 
meinbers of the most currupt associations of 








provided the Cleveland American, or Bugle, 
will open their columns for a short article, 


the country. Both these shameful things 
apply to the Wesleyans as a whole, asa sect, 


weekly, and my life and health should pe the former by voting with Whigs, Demo- 
spared. Mr. Bradburn was announced as crate, and Liberty Party, (but chiefly by.vo- 
the speaker of the Lake Co. Ladies’ A. 8. | ting with the last named)—the latter by in- 
Society, but was not there. Mr, Wileot, of ; Viting to their communion members of slave- 
Unionville, Mr. Olds and Mr. Chamberlain, | holding, slave-selling, and slave-killing com- 
of Madison, and Mr. Keep, all Congregation- | panies; with bat this pre-requisite, profes- 
al. Ministers, and Mr. Clapp, of Mentor, a | ing to be “with us in sentiment on the great 
Disciple preacher, were there. The three principles of our ares (i. e. to say they 
fitet spoke in the afternoon, and the last in | #76 abolitionists.) These things, with many 
the evening. Mr. Olds, in speaking of the others that I might name, (as objections to 
Mexican war, denounced all war as utterly the Wesleyan Church.) have trammeled me 
inconsistent with Christianity. Mr. Clapp | for months. But I close by saying, I have 
takes the same ground, as do all the Disci- | inseribed Excelsior on my banner, and must 
ple preachers I have heard lately. How as- | 88cend—I must go forward, promising to la- 
tonishing it is that so many professed follow- bor more arduously to advance all the good 
ers of the Prince of Peace should sustain, | | Prineiples that the Wesleyans have adopted, 





with all others that will hasten the emanci- 
pation of mankind—the redemption of the 
world. 

1 shall ever cherish the names of many of 
my brethren in my memory, and in the affec- 
tiong.of my heart they will ever havea home. 
I do not feel in leaving the chureh, that my- 
selfand my brethren should love each other 


no pid» wd ties than those 
merely i knit our hearts together 
—and that we will unitedly labor (so far as we 


e% cea neesting eos 8 Well Wee Deeest 
, Ina very happy manner expos- of “peace, and good will to ail men.” In 
folly, and ‘pericious ten- | my future vourse | design to know no inter- 
of 1 “epeticl call” to | eyes ajay: sits wedl-no} esertyaeh 
-hondred wy ‘world—my countrymen 
cf reli 04 menkiod. ‘Tics Be ti manag | aiene 


resolations passed by the Society, one of. 
which of the responsibilities and de- 
fects of in refusing to warn the 

in reference to the Mexican war.— 

peas soumpenen eens 
fot one of the Ministers of Painesville atten- 
| “Mr. Witedt, in speaking of the above 
any map that was fit to 
was “called of God,” “and would 
» Gospel.” In the. evening 














child never more to murety aye, that could do. ' gutically. 


| 


lef. the M. E. Church, I left many friende, have been in all ages of the world 
I sacrificed the repatsion, and good standing | have entered the Priest's office for 


in that power that sustains the universe, and. 
in that goodness that feeds the young ravens 
when they cry. Pollow me not with re- 


proaches. Adieu. . 
N. N. SELBY. 


Sevrminctos, Ap:il 4, 1847. 
Friexps Co:rors: 

Scwe kind friend has sent me the Report 
of the Massachusetta Anti-Slavery Society, 
fur which 1] feel grateful, but regret that the 
reporting commitiee did not reveal to the 
Bay tist denvinination their guilt, in uphold- 
ing that great system of American wicked- 
ness—BSiavery. I regret it, because there 
are so many honest hearted Baptists who 
would withdraw their support, when convin- 
ced that they are lending their influence 
6uttsin womau-whipping, woma ! 
and sister-sulling. I believe if they had 
light they would ce<se to furee their 
in Clirist into concubinage ; theyew 
fuse to act thus either politically or 
Tam far from believing that 
the Baptists would take this course, for 













| of bread, whose dark and daw 
have cursed the church and the 
think my friends Gaskill, Sw: 
of your place, can test 
troth and lie not, when 
held in loving fellowship by many of the 
Baptist Churches in our very midst. These 
men and their supporters, bar their pulpits 
and meeting-houses against the truth, and 
close their window-blinds lest light should 
beam upon the minds they have, in defiance 
of Heaven, so long kept in darkness. Do 
not these men hurl from the Charch all eon- 
sistent abolitionists who reprove them for 
wickedness, with that speed which God did 
the sinning angels from heaven? Their ly- 
ing lips are ever busy to make the brethren 
believe we are infidels, and they succeed too 
well in many instances; but if the above be 
true, are they not infidels of the most Zum 
Painful stamp? 

I said the Baptist Churches want moro 
light. Look at the d.rkness in which they 
grope. 

Alter the Southern Baptists had seceded 
trom the North, (not the North frem the 
South, for they never did) the Missionary 
Union was formed, to manage the Missiona- 
ry concerns of the Northern churches. Af- 
ter this new organization, the Trumbull As- 
sociation passed the following resolution. | 
have no doubt of the sincerity of the breth- 
ren at the time. 

Resolved, That we rejoice that the time has 
come when we can separate our contributions 
to the Missions, from the price of blood ; and 


have in our doi no connection with the 
unholy institution of slavery. 


+ Separate our OUT COM. —' 
of blood!” Which of the soon ag 
the Churches that the door of the Union is 
open wide for the admission of any and eve- 
ry slaveholder who can trample upon the in- 
stitution of marriage, if he will but pay his 
$1,00? Who has informed the Churches 
that slavoholders have paid their dollars and 
are now members of the Union? What 
clergyman has related the startling fact that 
thousands of dollars (the price of blood) have 
been paid into the treasury of the union ?— 
Did any Baptist minister sound the alarm 
when the union appointed a slaveholder a 
Missionary? Do the churches know that 
the union has given into the hands of the 
slave driver one of her Missionaries ? 
Who has informed the Baptists that some 
of the Mission stations, by the request of the 
union, have gone into the hands of the pollu- 
tors of their sisters? If there is any trath 
in the following sentence, these dumb dogs 
will have a fearful account to give inthe day 
of reckoning. “But if the watchman see the 
sword come, and blow not the trumpet and 
the people be not warned, if the sword come 
and take away persons from among them, he 
is taken away in his iniquity, but his blood 
will I require at the watchman’s hand.” 
The attention of the peopleis diverted from 
the horrors at home by presenting the bles- 
sings which attend their labors abroad. 


We afé told that 40,000 have been conver- 
ted in 40 years on heathen ground, but we 
are not told that 70,600 are annually heathen- 
ized at home. I] am happy to learn that some 
of the Baptist Churches are opening their 
eyes. The Church in Concord, Lake co., 
has taken a consistent stand, 80 far as eccle- 
siastical connection ig concerned, and when 
they dissolve their political connection with 
this slaveholding govetnment, they will be 
clean from the blood of the slave. 


With regard to the Baptist Church in this 
place, I think we are free from the slave's 
blood. 

CALEB GREENE. 


EEE 
Waar taev Dainx.—The Phila, Pablic 
Ledger says: The wine drinkers are proba- 
bly not aware of the number of poisons that 
they swallow when indulging, Here is an 
alarming catalogue of them, and a 
in Washington offers a reward of ten dollars 
a gallon to the venders of wine who will 
prove by chemical tests that wine is free from 
any of the articles herein mentioned. - 
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elder hasten Guinea pepper. Brazil 

gum benzoin, burnt sugar, brandy, Laurel 

) ree ee eg blood, red San- 
r, indicus, 
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heventa to get up a party, and the demagogues 


.and we wish all were 
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ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE 
SALEM, APRIL 16, 1847. 








“I love agitation when there is cause for 11 | 
—the alarn bell which startles the inhabi- | 
tants of a city, saves them from being burn- | 
ed in their beds,.”"—Ldmund Burke. 








Persons having business connected | 
with the paper, will please ca!] on James | 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 


the governors and the governed. 


George Sateuin, wis when arguing that the! 
Constitution is anti-slavery, by charging a 
few ultra abolitionists and Southera slave- 
holders with maintaining that it is pro-slave- | 
ty, thus implying that with the exception of | 
these few persons the masses believe it to be 
what he claims it to bo, reached the acme of | 
the ridiculous; and this too was done in the | 
face of an intelligent community, when he, if | 
he has any share of common sense left him 
for his guidance, as well as every other en- 
lightened sane person weil knows that it is 
only a small clique of northern slavcholders, 
who seeing that the rising wave of indigna- 
tion and abhorrence will sooner or later over- 
whelm all aiders and abettors in this most 
infamous of all mean infamous and black 
crimes, that of slaveholding, and who wish 
to shield themselves from that storm of in- 
dignation, together with a few others whom 
they have hood-winked and blinded that 
take this position—a small clique, who, to 
subscrve their own purposes, are willing to 
be part and parcel of a gang of slaveliolders, 
and at the same time would prefer to escape 
from the odium of such mean and ingloricus 
associations, and as members of that associ- 
ation their purpose is to build up a political 
party by operating cpon the increasing anti- 
slavery sentiment of the country; and they 
well know that they cannot get the aid and 
votes of the honest minded abolitionist, with- 
out persuading him that the Constitution is 
anti-slavery—therefore it is not a pro-slavery 
act to swear to support it, and that they may 
innceently through their agenta (the officers 
they elect) support it, henoe they may vote 
for Liberty party candidates without a com- 
promise of principle. The plan is at all 


in that party are unscrupulous in regard to 
the means they employ to effect this object. 
Men begin to understand that itis their high- 
est interests to do right, because to do right 
confers the greatest amount of happiness, and 
that it is their best interest to be happy.— 
Some are willing to do right Iet the conse- 
quences be what they may to themselves, 
ly unselfish 
28 todo this, but they are not; but such as ate 
not thas vunselfish, naturally enough seek 
their true interests when they understand 
what they are. Hence these pests, these 
nuisances, the political demagogues, have 
succeeded best in their designs by deceiving 
the people as to what and wherein their true 
interests consist, and the more specious their 
pretensions the better has been their success. 
Thia game has ever been played with the 
people; neither Whig, Democrat, or Third 
party demagogues understand any other that 
holds cut to them any prospect of success; 
hence we sce 

** Old politicians chew on wisdem past 
And totter on in business to the last 

As weak and poorly and as slowly out 


As sober Langslow tottering with the 
gout.”* 


S. Pepoon’s Letter--George Bradburn-- , 


te take an oath to support the Constitution - Some men are not permitted to govern, but 
f the U. 8. before they would permit him | | are compelled to submit to the rule of the go- 
, to enter upon the duties of the office, and re- | vernora. Others do not choose to govern, but 
“ceive its rewards and emoluments; and | , they are also forced to submit. Now who 
| when the guilt rests upon themselves as prine | ‘are the governors? Why they are those who 
, cipals, and the President being only their ' having the privilege of governing, exercise it 
hired agent with the strong inducementa | and in exercising it, select their agents at 
they offered him in the shape of $25,000 per ' the ballot-box, assigning to each of these his 
j year, and acting under the influence of these | respective duties, requiring an oath from each 
| strong inducements is less guilty than them- | that he will faithfully perform certain pre- 
| Selves who led him into temptation by hold-: scribed duties, and by means of these agents 
| jing out these strong inducements to commit | that part of the people who govern, carry ou 
lerime. They employ the President to per- | all the machinery of government; build ships 
form every act which the Constitution and | of war, manufacture muskets and swords, hire 
the laws of the U. S. require of a President | soldiers, establish jails and prisons, &c., awe 
to do, and it does not lessen their own guilt | the slave into submission, or if he refuses to 
| to herate their poor tuol, the President, for do- | submit, they march up a file of those hired 
ing that which they have hired him to dv.— | soldiers and shoot him throngh. Now, rea- 
| In the sane way some blamed Gov. Bartley, | der, who are the governors of this country ? 
their poor weak agent in crime, when he re- | You cannot answer that question but by say- 
| ceived but poor pay and the little honor! ing, the voters of the countsy. 
| which they award to a governor for cullect- Well, it is a part of the object of the go- 
| ing together a band of hired assassina to kil] | Yerument to do wrong. Yes, you must ac- 
| by the wholesale, fur even poorer pay than | knowledge that it is, notwithstanding you are 
Bartley himself received, when the fact is! to'd that the Constitution is anti-slavery.— 
Bartley merely acted as their agent, and in | You well know that a part of its object is to 
accordance with the oath they required him | d> wrong, and hence you cannot innocently 
to take before they would even agree to pay | engage in governing. But if the Emperor 
him one red cent for his services. Nicholas can resign and cease to govern with- 
Again: we somctimes hear seme of the | out leaving the country, cannot you also cease 
Quakers who go to the poils and vote exclai- | to govern without leaving the countsy? and 
ming against the Sheriff for putting a rope | if those whom the Emperor Nicholas governs 
around mens’ necks and choking them to| by compulsion are innocent of the erimes 
death, when he was only the hired assassin, he commits in governing them by compulsion 
they themselves having employed him.—| or force, so you will in this country, though 
These Quakers first induced the man to en-| governed by a superior force, be inn .cent of 
ter upon the dutics of the office of Sheriff by | the crimes those commit who govern you in 
holding out as a temptation the fees he would , ©>mmon with the slave and with ail others who 
receive in that situation, and would not con- | 40 not consent to this exercise of authority.—s, 


sent that he should perform any pari of the The Waier-Cure ‘Treatment. 


duties of a Sheriff's office, and Se paid for We tieit Mantis Ghiinet Gn 
has wens Oy GAS prey arstag e — that the reform in the siaeee of aaa 
agree to perform all of the duties; this work sick ie making, Ae the peblic mind. be- 
of assassination being one of the duties re- we wate ced edese ‘ent ta aie 
quired of him. And, forsooth, after thus hi- per ri b : My letesnated 
ting the man‘to become a criminal, compel- Gide Eee porta . 
ling him to take a solemn oath that he would various quarters, and the most encouraging 
commit the crime before they would pay him ond happy poner ensee trem the applleation 
any partof the price, they turn round and of Wetted the Weetmment of 08 
blame him instead of themselves! This is Dr. J. D. Cope, of this place, enlarged his 
beautiful consistency is it not? and set these pore! PW ese last fall. This spring he again 
Quakers and others who commit these enor- builds an addition to his Infirmary. The 
tities, actually try to persuade sone of us Doctor's treatment of patients is attended 
that they do not see how they have anything with the most encouraging results; and the 
to do, with hanging this man, when they system upon which he practises is eommend- 
know as well as they know that the sun ri- ing itself even to the venders of quack medi- 
ses in the east and gets in the west, that the| +34. = We eannot here give the reader a de- 
Sheriffis only their agent performing the | ited account of the numerous cures effect- 
work they bid him to dw under a promise or! | 4 at his Infirmary ; but will give some idea 
oath which they extorted from him before of the way the water treatment works. 
they would permit him to act at all as their One individual cemes to the Infirmary from 
oe pew ygentiaggees for ule agency 4 the far West, with an ague of eight months 
The voters in this country govern it by standing, which, without the use of any 


force or compulsion, and any one or all of : ‘ : ae , 
_| nauseating, sickening medicines, yields to 
these can cease from governing without leav: the water trediment ina fow days, snd in! 


ing the country, merely by refusing to exer- than two weeks he is scen with a eomplex- 
Os any OP Py pare OP RU mTeer, ion glowing with ruddy bealth.. Another re- 
The Emperor Nicholas is the Governor of : 1 
Shecsia. an iti neowledes hie | °°"°™ from the effects of a dislocation in an 
Ussiae NADY Mublons acknowle’ge N°) incredibly short time. Others are quickly 
2 hagntesmony oe tener gays, cured of bilious or congestive fevers. The 
different means; these I will not stop to dis- t : 
Se PP . | searlet fever yields so readily to the treat- 
cuss. But his principle means of governing ment, that it would seem as though childven 
vo Agus earl di nate bgentnn need neither die nor suffer much with that 


soldiers, and assigning to these agents speci- disease, which has heretofore proved eo fatal 
fic duties. Now will any one deny that the on the yoohg 


Emperor Nicholas can resign the government iia 9 cham dimnéinms, 6 danebinammnent 
of the country, that is, cease to govern, and | unite diiainan pane who will set? 
eseape from the guilt incurred by him in his) | coal pine pitle for +5 omits whnend 
present position, without leaving the country in trifling with the health of other people’s 
where he lives? Certainly no one is so weak children, called on Dr. Cope to apply the 
ae ann ne to Geng Glo, water treatment to his own sick children !— 

But if Nicholas was to asscciate another In pulmonary affections, too, thie treat- 


} 
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Third party plays the same game, pursues 
the same path, and appreciates nothing high- | 
er or holier than this game of political de- | 
ception ; therefore to prevent the abolitionist 
from feeling that he involves himself in the 
guilt of slaveholding by swearing his agent 
to support the Constitution, they tell him it 
is anti-slavery ; and now, forsooth, he is to 
be told by George Bradburn that a few ultra 
abolitionists aud southern slaveholders take 
the opposite ground. Let such do what they 
will, still every one who is blest with some 
moderate share of moral sense, undersiands 
that it is wrong for him to do wrong, and 
that under any pretence for him to aid in 
holding slaves either directly by his own act 
or indirectly through his agent, is a great 
moral wrong, and that moral sense will make 
his better feelings recoil from him who would 
by any specious pretence or special pleading 
seek to render accessory or implicate an oth- 
er in the guilt of slaveholding. 

But Mr. Bradburn throws out an idea that 
proves a stumbling block to many. | 

It is that those men who are admitted to 
the exercise of the elective franchise, and 
who actually do govern the people of this 
country by force or compulsion through the 
instrumentality of their agents chosen at the 
ballot-box, cannot cease to govern by on 
system of force or compulsion; in other 
words, to resign the post of governor without 
leaving the country in which they live. The 
moral sense of the people of this country P | 
without doubt more blunted in refi 
the wrongs they themselves do in Pore 
than on any other question whatever, but still 
their intellects are generaily clear enough to 
enable them to see what it is they may be 
engaged in doing, whether they do or do not 
understand what they are doing to be right 
or wrong. Some, however, will blame the 





| 





| other position, and we will make an applica- 


with himself, and they two were to govern) | ig very efficacious, as we can testify 
the inhabitants of Russia, they two would be hem ecnciiesl canatbdade 

the actual governers of the country, would pod tanenete _ hope ont wash Get 
eo - v4 ont ar aqplirantdtylignendees the old, barbarous and life-destroying system 
these individuals resign and cease to govern | of drugging, bleeding and blistering, may be 
without leaving the country where they live? exploded, and the healthy, pleasant, invigo- 


Certainly they could. Or, if he was to asso- rating and renovating water treatment take 
ciate with himself 499 persons, then there its place.—s. 


would be 500 governors of Russia: but do er ee 
Springtime. 


you dispute that any or all of these could 
cease governing without leaving the country?| Hoary Winter reluctantly retires, but young 
Spring, with the newness of youth, comes 
tripping along in her robes of green, aocom- 
panied by the songs of birds, the hum of in- 
sects, and the fragrance of fiowers. Grim 
winter, as he retreats, casts back scowling 
glances, and, though deprived of his empire 
and compelled to be on the move, he has oc- 
casionally revisited ug of late, to hush the 
songs of the birds, and make us gather again 
around the pleasant fireside; but still he is 
on the move and Spring advances. The soft 
air now touches our cheeks, and the earth is 
putting on her green mantle, and the birds, 
the blithe, the gleeful singing birds, are 
again with us, making the air vocal with 
their sweet music, Soon our paths will be 
strewn with flowers, the trees will have on 
their foliage and Nature, on every hand, wilt 
present to the loving eye soul-inspiring 
beauties. But when will springtime come 
to the slave? When will the winter of his 
soul terminate? Not that winter with 
its cheerfub fireside, with its fond circle of 
friends and relatives, connected with the 
thousand pleasant associations which cluster 
around it, for he knows not such an one.—~ 
But when will that winter of the soul which 
is to him like an unending night, with no, 
star, no warning—when will it end We 
ask you when shall this give place toa glo- 
tious springtime for theslave? Weask you, 
brother—we ask you, sister, for it is for you 


Again, Nicholas governs all who are not 
willingly subject to his will by compul- 
sion. I'wish to ask upon whom does the re- 
sponsibility of his thus governing rest? Up- 
on him who uses this compulsion, or upon 
him who is the subject cf it? Upon him 
who uses this force or upon him upon whom 
the force is used? You will answer upon 
him who uses the force. Then is not the 
Emperor Nicholas responsible for what he 
does as governor of Russia, and are not those 
who do not assent to his government, but are 
compelled by a superior power to submit to 
it, free from that responsibility and innocent 
of his crimes? Certainly they are. One 


tion of this illustration to this country.— 
Wherever a government of force is instituted, 
there is, and must necessarily be, two class- 
es—the governors and the governed. The 
governors employ force and make use of com- 
| Palsion—the governed are compelled to sub- 
mit to their authority, and if a part of the ob- 
ject of that government be to do wrong, then 
no one can innocently become one of the go- 
vernors, because whatever good he might do, 
as a governor a part of his objectis to do 
wrong, and he involves himself in guilt. 
Well, to the application. In the U. S. 
there are two classes, the governors andthe 
governed, and the last are diffierently circum- 
stanced and diffierently governed—some are 





President for what he does, when he is only 
fulfilling the obligations they themselves im- 
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enalaved; some, like the women and cbil- lath, nee Nh meee cal eataaine 
time come to those who ere now pining in 


submis to the decisions of the governore.— | bondege.—s#. 
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The Cincinnati Herald. 

Our old friend of the Clarion of Freedom 
expresses much astonishment that the Herald 
should have so small a list of subscribers, 
and calls upon the friends of the country and 
of the slave to exert themselves to extend its 
circulation. Friend Hull, we know you to 
he 2 temperance man, and we have also heard 
you finding fault, and justly too, with the 


| When the icy chillness of the grave begins 


to creep along the extremities of that pullid 
sufferer; when you perceive it fastening up- 





amcont to ten times the existing population ! tion; tithe wi!l nccomplish a true destiny for 
of the United States, But hear a little fare!!! things, and Slavery, black and white, will 


ages ‘ be abulisited from the iace of the earth. 
ther. Jenghiz Khan butchered alone, in fur- The road from Savannah to this ploce runs 


on the seat of life, how sinks your heart with | tysone years, 32,080,000 human beings—a through a dismal country—=swamp and tine 


anguish—how reels your brain with grief! | 
: dense popolation of the British Fslands, aud SY the rafirod rung throogh the worst part 
| more than double the population of our South- 
“ern Continent. 
| the * gluries’ of ancient warfare. 


But ah! when life at jast forsakes the cita- 
del; when grim death sets those rigid fea- 
tures, fixes that glassy eye. and fetches out 
that freezing expression of the soul’s last 


sum greater by 6,000,008, than the whole gled thicket almost all ie way. But they 


Of the State pu.posely, and that there is a 
, great deal of fine country. This town is well 
These sre a faint shadow of focated on 2 high and level bluff of the river 
We might Qcmalgee, and is lid out handsomely, with 





answer at present can be, that they will de- | 
termine *whatto do,” when they see Auw 

and why he was inated.—Cieveland 4- 
merican. 


Ee 
WESTERN ANTI-SLAVERY FAL. 
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Anti-Slavery Books 
__ Kept constantly on hand by J. Blimabech 
| Jones, among which are 
} ‘The Forlorn Hope. 
Memoir of Torrey. 
Foct and Fietlon. 
Anti-Slavery Alphabet 





Whigs for promoting intemperance by en- *fuggle with the enemy; ders your heart 
couraging cider drinking; but we wish to ‘ll you itis a light thing to diet Worlds , 
know what you will say to the following, Would you give, could some kind being re- | 
from the Cincinnati Morning Herald : j Suimate for you that stone-still corpae; but 

Cider, Pinegar and Pop.—We see: worlds can never bring back the pale, gliding . 
that many of the papers are pulling the pop ghost that has already passed withio the por- 


and summer drinks of various establishments, | tals of Eternity. Did you ever see a guilty 
and we think we might as well put in a word 


write volumes on this point; for the miteri- 
als are 28 copious ae the tomes of History, 
Most of the sbove figures which we have 
collected from sources entitled to the utmost 
credit; berely express the numbers that hare 
perished in the actual scenes of murderous 
combat. 


“broad streets, planted with trees, and many 
, @f the houses are tasteful and elegant, for 
| there is much wealth here. Icis indebted to 
_ the taste and persevering public spirit of one 
“Man for a ticle and beautiful ecinetery— 
+ Just above the town on the bank of the river, 
seme fifly actes tiave been purchased and ao 

plopriated. ‘The natural scenery is more 


We make no account of those une diversified and beautiful than Mt. Auburn, 


It fs propoasd to hold a Pair, to aid the Madison Papers. 
couse of emancipatign, at he time and place Narrative of Deagiase. 
of the next Anniversary cf the Western Aw Thre Liberty 
ti-Slovery Sogiety; and the object of thie Brotherhood "hieres, 


Circular ia to invite all, to assist in pepper. 
ing for that oceasion, whe are the Tues uf op- 


Slaveholder's Religion. 
Christian Non-Resistince. 
Disunionist, &e. 





pression<=w ho desire that our country sheail 
be redegued from the rule of tyrinte—who | 
Wish to break the yoke of the captive, agd to 
repel the aggressions whieh siavery ig was, 
king wpon our own rights. Whether the} 


N. B. Most of the sbove works oan be 
procured of Boisey M, Cowles, Austinburg, 


JUST RDCEIVED 





_ 


for an old and good friend of ours, Mr. HH. 


‘wretch dangling in his shroud from the arms 


Nash, whose warehouse and maaufsctory is , ofa gibbet? That wasindeed a sight of hor- 
on the little alley lesding from Columbia to ror, which made your very joints tremble, 


Front, between Main and Walnut. 
And first as regards his cider. This is as 
eod—has as clear a sparkle and as much 


although you knew the vietim to be a demon 
of wickedness, end richly deserving a more 


y, and as smooth a taste as any we ever terrible fate. Go with me at night into the 


tasted. It is none of your made cider. 


lr is, voiceless chamber of death, and by the dim 


the pure juice of the apple, well tended, pro- torehlight uncover the ghastly limbs of the 


perly cleansed and fermented and racked at! 


the proper time. 


The Vinegar made at his establishment 


We esteem the bestin the city. * * * 


In regard to the Pop and other sammer 
drinks, we can say this, that the most seru-! 
pulous neatness prevails in their manufae- | ; 
ture, and that all the materials used are of | ™ystery there! 
We don't ears | less spirit, which so lately smiled in those 


the choicest and best kinds. 
much about these summer drinks untess with 
ice in them, and then only for the ice, but 
we do think that in their manufacture there 
is no one superior to Nash. 

We speak in regard to the above things 
understandingly, especially in respect to the 

inegar. 

The National Era has succeeded well in 
obtaining a circulation, by diluting its anti- 
slavery with what is called by some * pru- 
dence,”’ until it is as weak a+ water, and by 
wmaking the slaveholders believe that aboli- 
tionism is not that stern, firm, uncompromis- 
ing and unyielding opposition to slavehold- 
ing, which has so often brought down upon 
the heads of its advocates so much persecu- 
tion, violence and abuse, all of which the at- 
olitionists have borne without flinching—nev- 
er yielding one jot to the unrighteous de- 
mands of slaveholders. Hence the Herald 
may be improving upon the hint thus given 
it by the Era, and for the sake of a circula- 
tion panders to the appetites of the cider- 
sucker and pop-drinker by publishing such 
contemptible notices of drinking shops as the 
above.—s. 5 


This Week’s Paper. 

Owing to a mistake in our calculations our 
printing paper was exhausted so far as to 
place us under the necessity of printing a 
part of this week's edition upon an inferior 
articles. 


O<7> The receipts for the Bugle are so small 
that we omit publishing them this week.— 
We hope the subscribers for theBugle donot 
jatend to try the experiment with the Bugle 
that the Irishman tried with his horse, viz: 
to learn it to live without eating, as the frish- 
man’s experiment did not worft well, for the 
horse died about the time he learned it to live 
on one straw per day.—s. 








For the Anti-Slavery Bugle. 
War and Warriors. 


BY JONN B. BEACH—NO. IV. 
~ These indeed shall live 
“The heroes of the wandering minstrel's 





song; 
But they have their reward; tho innocent 
blood 


Steams up to Heaven against them; God 
shall hear 
The widow's groan.” Sovrney. 
That war is a grand system, we freely ad- 
mit; otherwise it could not have maintained 
universal sway from age to age. Whutever 
be its moral character, it is no P 
business—that is certain. Its operations are 
on the most splendid scale, and many of its 
scenes awfully sublime. The echoes of bat- 
tle, like old Ocean’s roar, sound loftily on the 
strings of Homer's martial Lyre. 
Marathon, Leuctra, Pydur, Trafalgar and 





all the illustrions scenes of martial strife, 


stand embalmed in eternal grandeur on His- 


sheeted dead. Lay your hand upon that mar- 
ble brow. You start! Your blood is chill 
ed, and your heart stops beating! Why this 
shrinking—this unspeakable awe in the pré- 
| sence of lifelessclay? Ah! my friend, there’. 
Whither strays that death 





j eyes, and breathed its own music on those 
| sealed lips? Where lingers that femiliar 

voice, which onee epake words of love to your 
| heart? Whither have fled those noble tho'ts 
which once gave expression to that placid 
|brow? ‘Those warm affections that cling 
| around your heart like links :f steo!—where 
jare they? Ah! it és a ‘dread and awful thing 
to die!’ Even fools, who make all things 
s:ered their sport; who seek the dizzy cliffs 
of eternal ruin, and defy the scathing thun- 
ders of Jehoval’s wrath, dare not scoff in the 
grim visage of death, it is tuo lerrible. Yet 
death, I tell you, is the Warrior's ally. From 
death he receives his laurel wreath, all drench- 
ed with the widow’s sealding tears—all drip- 
ping with the gore of men. With death, the 
* grisly terror,” he has stricken an unholy 
league, and sold his guilty spint to everlast- 
ing burnings, for the privilege of rioting on 
earth in human carnage and woe. Yes, life 
to you is a most saered and holy thing. You 
dare not put forth your hand and take it away, 
breause your feelings are human. But think 
not that haman feelings dwell in the War- 
tior’s breast. The fires of hell have burned 
out every tender sympathy that lingered there. 
That was one of the stipulations of his infer- 
nal covenant. His trade is bloodshed, his 
sport is with precious lives. And when he 
falls upon the cold field of batile, the victim 
of his own madness, his voice, like that of 
Ringgold, the man your country loves to hon- 
or, in broken aecents is heard to say, * Those 
guns of ours did splendid execution!” and 
then he drops into Eternity. Who would 
have rested, like that man, in his grave upon 
the muskets of his slaughtered foes? There 
; was-a dreadful place to sleep—with guns at 
his head and guns at his feet, and the charnel 
worm rioting on him! Mexican bayunets 
fenced in his lonely tomb; but his spirit, all 
unguarded, passed into the presence of the 
inexorable Judge. 

T have spoken of facts and figures. True, 
they do not constitute very elegant rhetoric, 
but they are stronger than armies to defend 
the right. 

War itscif cannot stand in their presence. 
Like hoar frost, under the warm beams of the 
| risen sun before them, its tinsel and splendor 
‘melt away. You will not dispute the testi- 
| mony of Edmund Burke, England's noblest 
| statesman. A sounder intellect never graced 
| her Parliament. Yet he reckons the whole 

number of the victims of war to be not less 





1, | than thirty-five thousand millions, enough to 


| people forly such globes as we now inhabit. 
Think of that, you who apologize for war 
_and reprove whoever speak out plainly on this 
| subject. Think of that, ye rulers, who reck- 
| lessly “tet slip the dogs of war,’ ‘Take 
| heed all, lest History link your names with 
| those of detested man-slayers—for there is a 
better time coming, when she wil! dare speak 
with an impartial voice on this point. 


| 


‘thunder of Austrian artillery, dashing through St two millions of lives—a sum equal to all 


tory’s solemn page. It was a splendid sight | , : : 
to see the young Corsican hero, amid the’ But look again; the single siege of Troy 
& tempest of balls and sulphury flames, across ‘"* nen, women and children that tread the 
the bridge of Lodi: "T'was grand to see the | soil of Obio. And all these fell—for what? 
gloomy skies of the wintry North kindle up. A miserable courtesan. At the siege of Je- 
with a lurid ‘light, whén old Moscow was "Salem, there fell of Jews alorie, 1,100,000 
wrapped in an Ocean of fire. "T'was grand ‘men. The brilliancy of Cesar’s nate main- 
to behold the Thrones of Europe tottering on !¥ results from the fact, that he slaughtered 
the field of Waterloo, when the allied Centre, !+!92,000 of his foes, and effeeted the de- 

gland's forlorn hope, staggered before the gproction of about an equal number of his al- 
last impetuous charge of Napoleon's Imperi- lies nd countrymen. * The wars in the time 
al Guard, | of Sesostris cost 15,000,000 lives; those of 

There is an external magnificence in the Semiramis, Cyrus and Alexander collectively, 
gréat operations of war, which pleases the 30,000,000; the wars of the Roman Empire, 
imagination and easily captivates the yield- 60,000,000; of the Saracens and Turks, 120,- 
ing heart—to account for this pleasure, would 900,000;" which last is more than the pre- 


numbered myriads who have fillen victims and is not unlike Greenwood Ceinetery at: 
to the hunger and fatigue, the exposure and oll gay — — ohne nd 
‘ , on " is principally covernd, too wit 
disease, the filth, intemperanee and licentious- native forest trees—venerble old pines, It 
ness ever attendant upon a life in the camp. (fg eviled Rose Mill, but from the projector's 
Says Dr. Johnson, “ War has means of de- Mme, not the flower. Maeon is at the head 
Struction more formidable than the eannon > Seep + he tg and formerly pew yer } 
? pped down the river, prineipaily; but 
and the sword, of the thousends and ten si:ce thegonstruciion of the railroads to Sa: | 
thousands that perish, but a very small part yannah and Charleston, produce has been dis! 
ever feel the stroke of the enemy. ‘The rest ~W¥ried into those channels and the steanboat 
languish in tents and ships, amid camps and 


navigation is almost totally destroyed, The 

iaies : _ QGemalgee is very high just now, and rolls 
putrefaction, pale, torpid and spiritiess, gasp be town likea torrent. Siagularly enough, | 
ing and groaning, unpitied by men, rendered While ut Savannah and Charleston, on the 
obstinate by long continuance of hopeless Coast, there has been scarcely any rsia for a 
misery; and are at last whelmed in pits or yom here 9 ~p teger toe it os oe tain- 
heaved into the ocean without notice or re- pty ee ar te - a 


‘ try is all flooded and the streams up, so that 
membrance. By inecmmodiousencampments the mails from the back country ure greatly 
and cnwholesome staticns, whole flvets are 


derunged. ‘This town has more than 4000 
silently dispeopled end armies sluggishly inhabitunts, and appears to be flourishiag.— 
melted away.” 


, The Georgia Female College, which has 

‘ of a . more than 100 students, is located here; the 
We have said nothing in ourestimate about building is brick and the architecture good, 

the innumerable millions who have fiilen by 

reason of the infections and severities of fore | 


but it looks naked and unfinished. 
Yours, 
eign climates. Tris asclemn fact that Go- | a ee 
veraments, in transferring troops from one re. Progress of the And-Slavery Movement. 
gion to anothér, as a general rule * deduct | There i : saheel of religi 
one third for the first year’s mortality.” Nor’ 4 ee poeatade at bribe pee ype 


Rover, 


Correspondence of the Chrcnotype. 


Letter from Georgia. 


Treatment of Slaves— Southern Reilroadi— 
High Water—Georgia Female College. 
Macon, Georgia, March 17, 1817. | 


My Dew Chron:—When I wrote to you 


which, having committed themsel 
have we yet spcken of the widows that have . } F eer ie, 
continue to this day to tradace the character 
ads of defenceless men, women and children, 
abolitionisis,”” * Northern funatics,” and 
of the ocean, or measure the inches of abso- : 
made any advancement under their agency 
War. | least some of the slave States would have by 
, error, for it ia wilful, and there * ere none so 
| people are beginning to see this subject in 
' various channels of public sentiment and ace 
the other day at Savannah, I did not think I 
ed New Orleans, but the opportunity of drop- tion,” are put to their wit's end, and are be- 


logists for slaveholders ut the opening of the 
died broken-hearted ; ror of the orphans that reat anti-slavery discussion some years ago, 
h ished by st tion; ft > 

pate. great chemi ene tama of anii-slavery men, with defamatory asper- 
B8ions, calli them opprobriv * 

that have been sold by conquerors into end- Bat TR hee 

less servitude. When we cancountthe drops such like names; at the same time strenuous- 

ly denying that the anti-slavery cause his 

lute Space. then we may enumerate all the 4.4 efforts, and as strenuously maintaining 

evils and crimes and horrors attendant upon that if had not been for this class of men at 

this time become free’! It would be time 

wasted to attempt to convince such of their 

| blind as those who won't see.” It is, never- 

theless, a matter of gratitude to God, that the 

Us true light—to take entirely different ground 

from these papers, and to speak through the 

tion; so that those who have been consider- 

would let you hear from me again till I reach-. ed the main pillars of the * peculiar institu- 

ping you a few lines without trouble induces ginning to disagree among themselves, and 

me to do it. , fall out by the way. Notice the recent disa- 


Here 1 am in the heart of Georgia; a name greement in Congress among the politics! 

writen in my boyhood’s memory in the black- leaders of the South, and South-west. But 
h a, associated in my yeas “Wheve all notce the fact that Nine of the free 

with all that was cruel and monstrous and States. through their legislatures, have adopt- 
fearful. 1 recollect well the idea T had of ed resolutions, protesting against the exten- 
this country when I was a boy, if a vague, sion of slivery; some of them proclaiming 
indefinite sense of distant horrora cénnected full and explicit anti-slavery doctrines. 
with it can be called an idea. In the town , Many other clear and indubitable facts of a 
where I was born and in which I grew up, public natere might be advanced to show 
Georgetown, D. C., it was a common thing that the time has come when the great anti- 
for gangs of negroes, chained in couples to slavery “ committee of the whole” may rise 
enter and pass through on their way to Geor- and report progress. ‘The cause ig onward ; 
gia. The men, the wretches who drove and if those who ought to be foremost in ev- 
them like beasts, lashing them witha Jong ery work of benevolence—the disciples of 
whip when they faltered or lagged, or show- Ciristrefuse to do their duty, deliverance 
ed any sense of human feeling and will, were will come, though it be from another quar- 
called Georgia-men; and I remember well ter, It will be a great day when the song of 
the feeling of horror and hatred they inspired deliverance comes from the hearts of three 
in my mind, long before Lever heart of such millions made free, But that song will be 
a thing as abolition, or thought of slavery as raised to God and not to men, 
a mcnstrous outrage upon human rights and | {Watchman of the Falley. 
pees justice, ft wee me wanton cruelty j ea 

sometimes saw inflicted on these poor crea- | bal 
tnres in chains by their brutal drivers, and) | Senor Atocha---Peace. . 
the imagined sufferings which popular ra-| The late order of the Government, opening 
mor instilled and. provoked in any mind, the ports of Mexico fur the purpose of rais- 
which caused my indignation and aversion, ig a revenue to bear the expenses of the war, 

That Georgia, which was once my Tartae , 18 fownded, says the Washington Union, up- 
rus, lam now in. | have changed, and it ona late and final refusal by the Mexican 
has changed sinee those days. [ was a boy Government of vnr overtu.es of peace. What 
with only feeling; Lam now aman withcon- | they were, we are not advised. ‘They were, 
victions; what I once hated and feared as doubtless, such as none but a nation utterly 
cruel, | now condetnn and deplore as wrong ¢rashed and lost to all sense of national hon- | 
and intuman, Georgia was then a compara- Orand self-respect could accept. ‘The first | 
tively new country, where planters settled ttmor concerning the reception of Senor | 
and negroes were scarce ; it is now, compara. Atecha seeins to be confirmed. ‘The N. O. 
tively, an old country ; negroes are numerous, De'ta says: 
and planters are pushing off into other regions. , A letter published in the Republicano of | 
But, was my childish weal of cruelty a fic- 13th February last, and copied into La Pa- | 
tion then, or would it bea fallacy now 7— tria of 28th instant, throws some light upon | 
From my own observations I cannot say; the the reception of Atocha’s unfortunate mission 
neganes I see in the towns are geterally well to Mexico, and also upon the condition of the 
clad (for negroes) and seem to enjoy animal garrison of Vera Cruz. It says that the pro- 
spirits and animal life; and Ido not meet position of Senor Atoche to open negotiations 
with personal violence and injury. But between Mexico and the United States, and 
travellers can see but little of the reality; they to suspend hostilities, is viewed with ani- | 
can hear more, Coming up on the railroad versal disgust. ** We hope,” says this let- 
from Savannah, I overheard some planters ter writer, that the government will not be 
talking about the management of their own taken in by this Yankee trick. So excited 
and their neighbors’ estates, and from them | and decided is the popular mind against an 
I gathered enough to satisfy me that my ear- | such proposition, that if an order were issu 
ly he ny of Georgia, whieh is only a, by the government to receive such minister, 
sample of the whole southern country, were i, would be tormsto pieces, and those who 
not altogether fancies. While thete men wéuld issue such order would be ina like 
spoke in high terms of self-gratntation of danger themselves. This embassy of Ato- 
their ow» kindness and merey to their sieves, cha’s so alutmed and excited the people that 
(a term they never use, butalways “hands” they threatened the ambassador with vio- 
or * servants,”) they exposed the brutal eru- jenee, but General Morales ordered out the 
elty and selfishness of some of their neighbors. | garrison, closed the gates and dispersed se- 
But through their talk of leniency to their versal groups of peuple, compeliing them to 
slaves, you could see that it was from a self- | retire to their houses. 


ish policy rather than feeling or principle 
they acted ; even if they spoke truly of them- Corwin Nominated. 














coutributions shall be worthy cf the cuuse— | 


he to stop without our present province. 


| Sent population of the entire Western Hemis- 


OW the other hand we design to take a nar- Phere, including also the vast continent of 
nower view of this giant system. Dwelling Afriea. The wars of the Reformation de- 
ne-longer ou the surface, we propose to exam- Stfoyed almost as many human beings as in- 
{ne the interior; that in view of details as habit all North America. And what resnit- 
well as generalities—/arts as well as fictions ed from this dreadful effusion of blood? Ab- 
of the imagination—our judgment maybe pro- solutely nothing, except that the crowned 
nounced. Viewing war in this aspect, we see heads of Europe, in the overruling providence 
stonce that it is a terrible destroyer of human of Jehovah, were thereby kepi from erushing 
Wife. And here I could marshal] a host of the young Chorch just starting from the filthy 
Cs tat fap to strengthen my position, Communion of the “ Mother of Harlots,” all 
bat thme will allow me to present only a few. glorious In purity and beautified with salva- 
Vou who have watched by the pillow of » tion. The wars of the Tartans were carried 

. Know how sacred s thing Is Mfc, | om at the expense of 80,000,090 lives; those 


selves. As to the eruelty to the negroes, it 
was specially illustrated by one of these 
planters in this way. He said he saw on 
Col. —— somebrdy’s place an old negro all 
bent up and tottering, $0 that he thought he 
was very old, and he said to him “how old 
are you, old man? You are very old, ain't 


We understand a Whig Meeting was held 
at Chardon, last week, at which Mr. Corwin 
was nominated for the Presidency. An idea 
seems to he pretty extensively entoriained, at 
least among the Whigs, that no National 
Convention for the nomination of a eandidate 


worthy the high professions cf those who 


{stand forth #8 the friends of liberty, may 


ereatly depend, reader, upon your effurts.— 
Are you willing vo contribute of your abend- 
anee cr your penury 3 are iy willing to stim- 
ulate others to good works, and unite with 


them to bring your urighberhood offering, | 


and lay it upen the altar of humanity? ff 
you have neither silver nor gold, are you 
willing to consecrate 2 portion uf what youde 
poseess to this cause? Letthe farmer and his 
wife bring grain and wool, brooms and bask- 
ets, clothand oiher manufactured aricles— 
let the dairymaid come with ber cheese and 
butter, and the mille: with bis flour—let the 
hatter and tiuner, the saddier and shoe-maker 
present such needful things aa their several 
handicrafts can furnish—let the merehant 
contribute liberaliy of his stoek, end those 


who are skillful with the needle bring such , 
useful and fancy ariicles as their ingenuity | 


may devise, 

‘The proceeda of this Fair will be appro- 
priated to the support of the Anti-Slavery 
movement in the Weat, either by placing 
thein at the disposal of the Wesiern Anti- 
Slavery Society or applying them by direee 
tion of the donors to some branch of this re- 
form in harmeny with the views of that Soe 
Ciely. 


The cause for which we ask you to labor | 


is one which is fraught with the deepest in- 
terest to millions of our race—it meets with 


favor from the virtuous and the good, and is | 
were by the Father of the oppressed.— | 


e affectionately invite you to share the toil 
and the reward of this work—we appeal to 
you in the name of MaN, robbed and outra- 
yed—we ask you to be true to the instincts 
of your better nature, and to prove by your 
actions that you appreciate the blessings of 
liberty and the safe-guards of virtue, 


Betsey M. Cow es, Austinburg, 
Lypia Irisn, New Lisbon, 

Jane D. MoNearr, Greene, 
Mary Donatpson, do. 
Matizpa 8S. Howext, Painesville, 
Susan Marsaatt, do. 
Marta L. Gippinos, Jefferson, 
Mercy Luoyp, Lioydaville, 

Mary Ann Bronson, Medina, 
Pakse Ann Carnvuit, Ravenna, 
Mantua J. Tinden, do. 
Susanna E. Donatpson, New Richmond, 
Ruta Duapae, Green Plain, 
Exitasetu Borton, Selma, 
Mania Wuitmore, Andover, 
Sarepra Beowy, New Lyme. 
Evita Cownes, Geneva, 

Zacpau Baanasy, Mt. Union, 
Hareiet N. Torrey, Parkman, 
Evizaseta A. Sreoman, Randolph, 
Corvevia Smattery, do. 


Evizasetn Butrrerwoeta, Hopkinsville, 


Ans Waren, Leeaviile, 

Mary Griswotp, New Garden, 

Eyiza Hoimes, Columbiana, 

Lean Vooresono, do. 

Anna C. Futter, Brooklyn, 

Cornenia R. Cow es, Buffalo, N. Y., 

Lavra Barnasy, Salem, 

J. Evizasera Jones, do. 

[It was expected that other towns would 
be represented, but the names of the persous 
who were written to, hive not yet been re- 
ceived. We hope the friends at Chagrin 
Falls, Richfield, Grafton, Canfield, Deerfield, 
New Richinond, Brunswick, New Brighton, 
West Middleton, Cleveland, Cincinnati and 
many other places will cusoperate with us in 
this proposed work.] 





No.ice. 


The Quarterly Meeting of the Ladies’ An- | 
ti-Siavery Society will be held in New Lyme | 
on the first Tuesday in May—teeting cow- | 


mencing at 10 o'clock, A. M. 
in the afternoon. 
quesied. 

Hope points to a brighter day than the pre- 


Rev. James! Shoes, Boots. 
W. Walker will address a general meeting |g 
A full attendance is te- the kit and barrel. 


A Large and Complete Assortment of 
PHONOGRAPHIC BOOKS, 
And alac a full set of FOWLER'S WORKS 
by Galbreath & Holmes, and for sale at the 
SALEM BOOKSTORE, 

March @2, 1847, 





LOOKING GLASSES. 


In gonnectica with Herdwere end Druge, 
the subscribers have a large supply of new 
and handsome styles of Jarge and | Leoke 
fag Glusses and wpe | 

Old frames refilled an 
to order, 


lass plates, 
giass cutting done 


CHESSVAN & WRIGHT. 
Salem, 11sh mo}, 1846. 


CHEAP FOR CASH. 


The proprietors of the Salem 
HARDWARE AND DRUG STORE, 
have juss reeeived their fall supply of 
NEW HARDWARE and FRESH DROCS. 
The patronage of their old customers, und 
the public generally is respectfully solicited. 
| CHESSMAN & WRIGHT. 
Sulem Lith mo I, 1846. 


THE SALEM BOOK-STORE 


Has changed hands, and the New Firm 
having made considerable —- to the 
old stock, respectfully solicit the pulronege 
of the old ensiomers and the public, They 
are constantly receiving 

SUPPLIES FROM THE EAST, 
of Booka and Stationary,—and Articles ia 
their line not on hand will be ordered ow 
short notice, 

They will try to keep such an assortment 
and sell on such terms, as that no one need 
have an excuse for not reading. 

Schools and Merchants supplied on liberal 


terina. 
GALBREATH & HOLMES, 
D. L. Gatareatn, 
Jesse Hovmes, } 
Sulem, lst mo, 28th, 1846. 


MEDICAL. 
DRS. COPE & HOLE 


Have aesoriated for the practice of medi- 
cine. Having practived the WATER-CURE, 
anti] they are satisfied of its unegalled value, 
‘in the treatment not only of chronic but acute 
diseases, they are prepured to offer their pro- 

fessional services on the following conditions. 

In all neyte diseases, when called early, 
;and when propar attention is given by the 
| nurses, if they fail to effect cures, they will 
| ask no fees. Residence east end of Salem. 
| January 1, 1847. 


a 























DRY GOODS AND GROCERIRBS, 
| PPOOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes- 
tern,) Drags and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 
good as the best, constantly for sale at 
TRESCOTTS 
| Salem, O. Ist mo, 30th. 


| WANTED, 
1000 bushel dried Apples, 


' 
| 
} 
' 100,000 ibe. Pork, 
| 60,000 Ibs. Lard, 
| 





10 or 12 gvod Horses. 


HEATON & IRISH. 
Dec. 28th, 1846. 





CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


Sole Leather, Upper Leather, Calf-Skine 
Sugar. Molasses, Tea, Coffee, 
pice, Fish; Cin. mould Candles. Tar b 
Turpentine, Sperm Oil, 
| Flaxseed Oil, Paints, &e., &e., by 


sent—let us do what we can to hasien its ap- HEATON & IRISH, 


proach. 
God will bless. 
DB. M. COWLES, See'ry. 
Austinburg, April 5, 1847. 
NOTICE. 

At the request of the New Lisbon Anti- 
Slavery Sewing Circle, an address on the 
subject of Slavery will be delivered by Jonn 
B. Gaanam, on Saturday evening the 17th 
inst., at 7 o'clock, in the Seceder Meet 


House. The public are respectfully invi 
to attend. 











American Anti-Slavery Society. 
THIRTEENTH ANNIVERSARY. 


The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the A- 
merican Anti-Slavery Sociely will be held in 
the Tabernacle, Broadway, N. ¥., the 1th 
day of Moy. ‘The increasing interest in the 
Anti-Slavery cxuse promises an aousually 
large and important meeting. ‘The bold en- 
croachments of the slave power upon the 


The cheerful doer as well aa grver, 


Dee. 28th, 1846. 
REMOVAL. 


Grorcr Oar has removed from the house 
of Ely. Kent & Brock, to the large and ex- 
tensive Dry Goods house of 

LUDWIG, KNEEDLER & CO. 
' No, 110, North 3d st.. where he would be 
glad to have his Anti-Slavery friends call bee 
| fore making their Spring purchases elsewhere, 
Philadelphia, Jan. 7th, 1847.—76. 


JUST RECEIVED 


Directly from Philadelphia, a fresh supply 
of beautiful plaid Linseys, black and brown 
| Alpacea and Paramenta Cloths, cheap Caste 
| nette and Cloths, black and white Wadding, 
Plaid French Clo»king, and fashionable 
silk bonnet linings by 
HEATON & IRISH. 
Dec. 26th 1846. 


C. DONALDSON & CO. 














rights of the North, and the aolive measures 
of the slaveholders to extend and perpetuate | WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 
the curse of human bondage, are awakening Keep constantly on hand a general assortment 
the people to @ sense of their position both a8 | of 1} ARUWARE and CUTLERY, 


pressors and oppressed. All the activity <— 
ont zeal of the friends of the slavé are needed Joly pat set ot. CUNCINMATL. o@ 


you?” “J don’t know, Massa; I'm “bout | will be held, but that “the ee 
forty I “spect, Sir.” the wered.— | UP ® nusly, through the act oak 
oad 6a, he ~~ deed ata motel poopie’ in thelr loeal aasemblies. Tris will 
their niggers; “for his part he didn’t be- | 40 Very well for the * Young Whigs” as the 
tieve in we: before daybro.k and after 


Anti-Slavery portion of Rag 4h ne 
dark, he t t it beter to give niggers | lead are denominated s but on- 
of weep and ome fas 3, an 





kers, who had * rather be defeated with Clay 
a ~ oy with any one else,” it will pot 
at all. 





pd hew awfnl is is fe ele. | Of Aftow, 100,900,600, which ceker togerber, 


and 
pet this-tt cannot be chenged by declime 


of, what the Liber. | 


the only enfety of whole rrorie is in 
ng the principle of the American Ant 
Slavery Society, of 


NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! 


avnoyneed 


hereafter. ' 
WM. LLOYD mm 








ee tee Oa erate call taltvonats 
lng more or less, But enough Prvand ov he Whig ccadifats. Our’ calf 


The place of the business meetings will be TI1¢ jnet 





to sronse the country to the conviction that 
WATER CURE. 


DR. 3. D. COPE = 
an addition to his Water 
| Gore Sruptthemes te Salem. Ue is now 


to inerensed 
BT Poni he fl advamogen 9 the Mydrs 
Pi gelows, Deo. 1046 








one is happiness for the whole; and all wars 


and contentions—all measures and appliances 

















= it a 
Se PETRY. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Labor. "AN ADDRESS, 


BY MR3. F. $. O3C00D. 
Pause not to dream of the fulure before us; 
Pavse not to weep the wild cares that come 
oer us 
Hark, how Creation’s deep, musica! chorus 
Unintermitting, goes np to Heaven! 
Never the ocean-wave falters in flowing; 
Nayer-the-lissle seed stops in its growing; 
ere and more richly the ruse heart, keeps 
‘ glowing, eo 
Til! from its nourisl.ing stem it is riven. 


“ Labor is worship! "—the robin is.singing ; 
® Labor is worship! "—the wild Lee is ring- 
tog 5 * 
Liston! slat eloquent whisper upspringing 
Speaks to thy soul from out vature’s great 
Virart. . 
From the, dark cloud flaws the life giving 
shower; 
From the rough clod blows the soft breathing 
flower; 
From the sma!! insect, the rich coral bower: 
Only man, in the plan,.shrinks from bis 
part. 


Labor is life!—' Pili the mill water fuileth; 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth; 
Keep the wateh wound, for tie dark rust as- 
taileth! 
Flowers droop and dic in the stillness of 
noon. 
Labor is glory the flying cloud lightens ; 
Only the waving wing changes and brightens; 
Idle hearts onty the dark fuiure frightens ; 
Piay the swoet keys, would’st thoa keep 
tiem in tune! 


Labor is rest—fiom the sorrows that greet ms, 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet us, 
Rest from sin promptings that hcurly entreat 


mo yay ‘ 
Reat from world-syrens that lore us to ill. 
Work—and pure slumber ehall writ on thy 


illow ; 
Work—thon shalt ride over Care’s coming 
billows 26: ‘ 
Lie no: down wearied ’neath Wo's weeping 
willow! ° ‘ 


Work with a stout heart and resolute‘will ! 


Droop net tho’ shame, sion and anguish are 
round thee! 

Bravely fing off the cold chain that hath 
bound thee! 

Look * yon pure Heaven smiling beyond 
thee? 

Rest not content in thy darkness—a clod! 
Work, for some good, be it ¢ver so slowly; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly ; 
Labor! All labpr is noble and holy! 

Let i wey dveds be thy prayer to thy 

od! 


—— 


Vrom the London Inquirer. 
“Lei’s Make It up.” 


BY CHARLOTTE YouNG, 
Homely words may we deem theai—the sea- 
son has flown 
When we heard them from others, or made 
them our own; , 
Yet, woke that their spirit of sweetness and 
a F 


Conld come to our ears as it came in our 


outh,; 
Oh! would that we uttered as pa gy then, 
*“Let’s make it up, brother, smile kindly 


in, 
” Let's make it up.” 


Let us make it up, brother; Oh, when we 
were young 

No pride stayed the words ere thoy fel! from 
the tongue; 


No storms of di i i that 


for torturing and punishing human brothers, 
vanish as the mist vanishes before the rays of 
the morning sun, 

I have said let men on'y be convinced of 
the harmony and unity of human interests. 


Dehvered Ly Pennock Pusey, (a student from 
Wilmington, Del.,) on the evening of the 
close of the Winter Sessivn of Marlboro Sem- 


! 


the other. Many have been the dreary toilers 
up the hill of science, driven in from their 
premises and turned back hungering from 
their path, by the stern decrees of despotism. 
Entire, untrammelled freedom of speech, is . 
@ necessary prerogative of knowledge.—_ 


sisters, either drooping and famishing without ted of Liebig, the celebrated Chemist, that 


when a boy he was repeatediy reprimanded 
at school for his dullness and want of suc- 
cess; and that upon one oceasion when ask- 
ed what he intended to become, he answered 
a chemist; when the whole school burst out 
in laughter and derision of the humble boy. 


mnury, On behalf of the Sludents—published 

ly their request. 

It 1s unnecessary forme to gointo the usu- 
al formula in speeeh-msking of protesting my 
inability to do justice to the occasion—apolo- 
gizing for the atlempt—regretting that a mc re 
competent person was not seleeted—my want 
of preparation, &e. “Suffice it that I have m- 
ther trusted to the truth of the old adage, 
“Out of the fulness cf the heart the mouth 
speaketh" The time draws rapidly near 
when cumbrous aud empty forms will be 
burst over by the out-swelling and up-heay- 
ing of the strong and determined sy irit of hu- 
manity, yearning upward and cnward from 
beneath her grievous load; a time when to 
pessess a thought—to feel—will be a thor- 
ough season or apology fora full and free ut- 
terance of soul. I have no other apology to 
make, and desire none. 

lam confident I speak to some extent the 
feelings of my school-companions, when I 
soy that the present occasion is a melaneholy 
one—an oceasion which is suggestive of wide 


mingled pleasure and regret. ‘l'o me it is 80 
tor several reasons. Jndependent of the all- 
important object for which we have been as- 
sociated together, there is something in oar 
familiar daily intercourse, in making ourselves 
companions for each other in all our trials 
and pleasures, through evil and through good 
report, that has knit us together with tore 
than ordinary ties. 

Commonplace and unimportant as it may 
appear, I conceive this occasiony from the ve- 
ry fact of its worldly unpretendingness, to be 
fraught with the germs of more fertile and 
important results than is commonly imagined. 
Drawn together in the pursuit of the same 
immediate object, here have we been toiling 
lustily away ia the chase; at times lagging 
wearily behind, and again, fired and embold- 
ened, dashing away in the pursuit. And now 
here w~ stand on the beach, as it were, about 
to push out on the voyage of Life. A veil 
hangs over the future and hides it in profourid- 
est mystery. No fur-seeing or penetrating eye 
can for an instant so distur the veil as even 
to catch the merest glimmering of that which 
is tocome. We who this night look upon 
the bright fees of our friends and gchool- 


We knew not what storms and perils await 
us on the troubled Sea of Life. We know 
not on which rock we may be dashed, or on 
which trackless deep we may founder. We 
know not but that eve the haven ie reached, 
wo may pass away and rest beneath the land 
or the water. How fitting, then, that we 
should meet together in all frankness and in 
good faith, and give freely of our counsel and 
kindly words and well-wishes for a happy 
and prosperous voyage! Now that we are 
about to go forth broad-cast over the land, 
each to pursue the path that may seom to him 
meet, it is interesting to reflect how each may 





» ho Pp 
strove, 

Could banish forever the peace-making dove. 

If ‘twas frightened awhile from its haven of 


rest, 
It returned at the sound that would please it 
the best— 
* Let's make it up.” 


Let us make it up, brother; Oh, let us for- 


et 
How itis that so coldly of late we have met; 
Where the fault may be resting we'll stay 
not to tell— ; 
Its on the rare of both of us fell; 
So take my hand firmly, and grasp as of yore, 
Let heart whisper to heart as they whispered 


* Lo.’s make it up.” 


Coleridge need the following sonnet 
on Night, by the lote Rev. J. Blanko White, 
the finest and most grandly conceived in our 
language: 


* Mysterious Night! when our first parent 


new 
Thee, from report Divine, and heard thy 
name, 
Did he not tremble for this mew | frame— 
This glorious canopy of light and biue? 
Yet ‘neath a current of translucent dew 
Dees ia the rays of the great setting 


me. » 
Hesperus with the hosts of Heaven came, 
And lo! Creation widened in man’s view. 


“Who could have thought such darkness 
a eee 
Within thy beams, O sun? or who could 


find, 
Whiilst fly, and leaf, and insect stood reveal’d, 
‘That to ee countless orbs thou mad'st us 
_ bh 
‘Why do we, then, shun death with anxious 


sirife— 
TVlight can thus deceive, wherefore not life 1” 


—_——— 


Sianzas. 


"gy THe LATE Thomas moon. 
a 


Farewell Life! my eenses swim; -« 


world is growing dim: 
‘ ‘iliadewe clout the light, 
Like the advent of — 


pward seal ape el 
. porang tre earth int grOWSa 
the swou above the sose! 
. Wleome LiteLthe Spirit strives! 
Bt getdins Gnd hope tévives: ~ | 
cs x thong at the morn— : 
e a 
: ‘ute at cold— 
TL swell the rose abpve the mould! 


—T 





ert 


- 


fashioned by the circumstances in 
which he is thrown; how he may cast his in- 
fluence about him. ‘Tis indeed a fruitful 


of cach—whether he or she may contribute 
to shed light and gladness, or sink to dark- 
ness and despair—on which side of Humani- 
ty’s scale each may cast his mite, to canso it 
to rise or to sink—whéther each may lighten 
or increase the burden to be borne, 

To me there is nothing more tree or beau- 
tiful than the great idea of the oneness and 
harmony of human interests. To regard an 
injury done to the poorest and meanest as an 
injury done to the whole, and the happiness 
of one as 80 much towards the happiness of 
the race. It is a silken chord that runs thro’ 
all society and binds men together in the gol- 
den bands of Love and Sympathy—it is that 
which bids us to revere the kindred in the 
lowliest of the kind. It is the genial soil in 
which the germs of all charity strike root and 
grow into vigorous life and reality—the inex- 
haustible scarce on which feed al] the appli- 
ances for lifting the fallen from their depths 
to walk erect and drink cheerily of the bless- 
ings of life. It clothes the Reformer with 
might for the contest and disarms the crimi- 
nal of his power for evil. What stronger 
stimuli is there needed for the laborer in Hu- 
manity’s cause than the unequivocal certainty 
of the fuct that in laboring for the happiness 
of masses, he labors for his own happiness ; 
and that a blow aimed at the freedom and 
well-being of the lowliest of his fellows is a 
stroke at his own welfare. Only show the 
man about to commit an outrage upon Socie- 
ty that he is siming a blow at himself, and 
the criminal is transformed into a fiiend of 
the race, 

T know that men have acted upon the op- 
posite principle from this, and in all ages have 
sought power and glory by preying upon each 
other. I know that they haye been cradled 
and nourished ip the belief of the Divinity of 
heman bu sand tbat. their history*from 
the cradle to the grave, is wr in blood ; 


upetr the policy of warringupon and Merific: 
jing its members. Men-have only to be con- 
winced of the truth of the sublime idea that 


onr interests are al] bound. up inseparably and 
eternally ‘awrong done to one, 





is wrong to the whole, and that happiness for 


world-embracing thoughts, and of feelings of | 


mates, know not but it may be the last time, ; 


theme to coritemplate what may be the sphere H 


Ah! but in that I conecive lies the whole se- 
eret of human redemption and progress. And 
here I Gnd myself brought to a consideration 
of the vast subject of Education and knowl- 
ledge. I approach it reluctantly, and with 
| misgivings as to my ability to get out my 
thoughts, Great-as are the appreciations of 
| the importance of education and the disposi- 
{tions made for its advancement, it beseems 


| me that the true grandeur of the thing in all 
| its life-renewing resources, is scarcely yet 
jeonceived, And it muat needs be 80; for 
| they only who have climbed partly up can 
| see to the full height of the mountain. Hu- 
| nan knowledge is the vast original whole, of 


| which all other subjects are but parts emanat- 
| ing as the branches of the out-spreading oak 
| emanate and owe their existence to the life- 
| giving principle of the mother trunk. Itisa 


| prerogative of man that he inquire inveh nta- 


| rily of the causes for the effects he mut 
|about him. He is a progressive, climbi 

‘ereature. The lap-dandled infant, as its fate 
waxes in beauty and perfection by the up- 
| flashes of intelligence, eloquently typifies its 
| title to be of the species which climbs unceas- 
| ingly from its groundward sphere in yearn- 


| ings for communion with the infinite, 
| ‘The importance of education is not, cannot 
| be overrated. Tt is the groundwork for hu- 
man hopes of salvation—the channe} for, and 
necessary prelude to ali lofty aspirations,— 
The limit to human knowledge has never yet 
been reached, and who shall say that it ever 
shall be reached? They who grovel on sul- 
lenly without a desire for knowledge, have 
their vision bounded by a narrow boundary, 
fir within the reach of human enterprize.— 
They regard their cor.tracted stage as suffi- 
ciently broad, an@ iis boundaries as inpenc- 
trable barriers, never dreaming of the vast 
unexplored region and boundless treasures 
which lie beyond. This is for those who 
have studied, for they only who are compar- 
atively learned, know of what there is yet to 
be learned.” The boy*who thought to climb 
into the sky by passing to the horizon that 
bound his view where earth and sky seemed 
to meet, was as near gaining his purpose as 
he who thinks to attain the end of knowledge’ 
by reaching as far as he nowsees, Like the 
boy, he beholds on arriving, that he is no 
nearer accomplishing his objeet than if he 
had made no attempt. The grief of Alexan- 
der the Great, who, after conquering the world, 
wept that there was no more to conquer, was 
light compared with the misery of man, were 
he deprived of the eternal stimuli whieh im- 
pels him onward and vpward to seek a 

that which is never attainable—an infinity 

knowledge and perfection. Ah! indeed, 
would he then be miserable, could he once 
gain the point beyond which there is nothing 
to strive after. Then would he have tripped 
from under him his very aim and staff of life 
his holg upon existence; and be more 
worthless than the helmless vessel cast adrift 
upon the ocean, without aim or purpose, to 
become the sport of the waves. Surely that 
man must be wretched who already fills his 
his own ideal of perfection—who sees not be- 
yond his present f and d that 
which is just beyond his reach. How true 
it is that the more we learn, the more we sce 
to be learned. He has taken a grent step in 
the path of knowledge who has learned enough 
to know how ignorant he is. How narrow 
seems the idea which prescribes a beginning 
and an ending of Education—a beginning on 
commencing the Commun School, and a fin- 
ishing at some College graduation; as if we 











the end of knowledge. It commences with 
the first breath into the world, and closes not 
till the last. It begins with the look, the 
smile or the frown of the parent, and is car- 
ried on in its various successions around the 
family fireside. ‘The child drinks in knowl- 
edge from a thousand sources by the gradual 
anfolding and various phases of the innumer- 
able objects about him, lung ere he dreams 
of school. There is no over-rating the influ- 
ence of the family circle. Human weal and 
the destiny of nations hang upon its influence 








11 ns Wers-not ‘that society” ts based 





for good or for evil. Human governments 
and associations of men are bul manifesta- 
tions of this same influence—mere weathet- 
cocks to point in the direction of the current, 
as the hands upon the face of a watch point 
to the passing hour, depending entirely for 
their character upon the workings beneath. 
Behold then, how much the well-being of the 
human family devolves upon each individual 
member. There is no proper appreciation of 
the might of one determined, strongly com- 
missioned spirit, ordained of the divinity with- 
in himself, and keenly alive to the wrongs 
and sufferings of his fellows—the might of 
one such to the pulling down of the strong 
holds of error—the breaking of the yoke of 
the oppressed and the rearing in their stead 
of the sublime truisms of human love and 
brotherhood. Let no dne plead his want of 
| power. Every one can exert his own infla- 
ened for the-best he eonceives and what can 
any one do more? r 

I need scarcely speak of the necessity for 
Hree inquiry im the acquisition of knowledge; 
indeed, it is difficult to conceive of the one 
without the other; they go together hand in 








Where there is any restraint there is just so His great mind refused to be whipped into 
much less freedom, rendering the tyrranny ! the beaten path, but rather chose for itself a 
the more insufferable by its partial enjoy- | path in which steadily to pursue its future 
ment—by creating a thirst and forbidding to destiny. Be not diseouriged then, but press 
sluke it. They who talk of restriction for vigorously on. It is often said that those 
free speech, know as liitie of its eharacter as who labor manually for support eannot find 
the poor benighted boors of the mines, with | time for self-culture. ‘This is a poor excuse. 
the flickering light of the candle, know of the | An earnest purpose finds time always or 
vivid brightness and splendor of the noon-day | makes time. It snatches up spare moments, 
sun. Its very essence is Liberty, and at the ' collects fragments, and turns the whole into 
first attempt to cramp its bounding, out-burst- | golden account. Ho who labors faithfully, 


ing nature, it withers and dies. ‘The only | and applics his means economically, can 


were not always learning and could ever gain | and worthy of all efforts to attain it. 


remedy for the evils. of free discussion, if | 
there be such, és free discussion. Is it not? ; 
Cun there be a cure in its restriction? Ah, ! 
no! That has been tried for centuries, and 

has inflamed instead of curing the evil. This 
is its chiefest beauty—if there be a disease, | 
it carries the remedy with it—it is sel{-heal- 
ing. All other means are worse than useless, 
If we may not have entire freedom of speech, 
how much may we have! Who shall say 
* Thus far shalt thou go, but no further" ?— 
What man or body of wen shall assume to 
prescribe limits to free speech? A man fur- 
bids my discussing a topic beyond a preserib- 
ed point. I ask why I am forbidden—he an- 
swers, and thereupon commences a debate at 
once. The very attempt to crush it involves 
a discussion. It pervades our very being— 
lives in and about us, and is as necessary to 
our existence as the air we breathe. As well 
might you attempt to destroy the one as the | 
other. A dangerous hour is that, when the 

first advances are made towards a control over 

free speech. 1] behooves its friends to guard 

well the first attempt to establish the prece- 

dent in its government. * Let Truth and Er- 

ror grapple.” Where's the danger? Who 

ever knew Truth put to the rout in a fair 

fight? Can shebe routed? *Twere dishon- 

oring her to mistrust her. 

The beauty of the union between free 
speech and knowledge has never yet been 
conceived. Each acts as the hand-maid of 
the other, and either, without the other, is 
measurably crippled for good. There is noth- 
ing that at once so exalts and hurniliates, as 
the possession of knowledge in connection 
with the unrestricted freed~m of speech, and 
exalts because it humiliates, for those only are 
exalted who are truly hrmble. Ah, indeed 
it is a lovely thing. Not the thing dubbed 
freedom, which is loud in its professions of 
Liberty when a darling opinion cr sect is at 
stake, but whfch, robed in power, demands 
the head of the heretic—this is a small thing, 

|i history is rife with sach. But the free- 
dom which bids us hold our opinions lightly 
that they may be cast off the more readily 
when shown to be false—the freedom which 
bids us come together as human brethren, to 
“examine all things and hold fast to that 
which ia good.” This is the great thing, and 
those who become fired with its beauty and 
aspire to walk in its path, behold that it is 
even greater than they had conceived. 

1 have spoken of the tendeney to inspire 
humility in the possession of knowledge and 
free speech. It is true that a man may be 
learned in a manner, and yet be arrogant and 
presumptious. But thisis when he wraps 
himself in his dignity, forbids contradiction, 
and shuts out all knowledge of his own lit- 
tleness. Such a man strikes down free 
speech, and mak:s a slave of himself by pre- 
eluding the right to change his opinions. It 
has been well said that the difference be- 
tween the ignorant and the learned consists 
greatly in having ascertained how iittle is to 
be known. Ah! but this difference is great 
Those 
who are truly learned perceive this difference 
the more keenly. I do not mean those only 
who are great in book-leaning—learned in 
great systems of high-sounding words, long | 
drawn sentences, and fine spun and intricate 
theories. The ignorance of the learned in 


have abundance of time. ‘Those who have 
the most time generally make the least use 
of it. Many of the most distinguished men 
of learning of all countries, have been those 


who have pursued knowledge under difficul- | 


ties. When there is a will there is a way. 
The little * between w hiles *’ usually thrown 
away, when seized with avidity, and used 
fsithfully, will astonish with the resulta. It 
is thus that men have acquired knowledge. 

On behalf of the School | bid you now, 
each and all, a last farewell. I cannot des- 
cribe to you my feelings on fulfilling this 
sid duty, Now that we are about to sepa- 


rate, I feel that the ties which bind us to-! 


gether ase stronger than I had conceived.— 
Oh! the happy hours I have spent in this 
house. JF can truly say that the past four 
months have been among the happicst of my 
life. Often, often when far away amidst new 
and more boisterous scenes, my memory will 
turn to it in fondness, The attachments I 
have furmed, and the feelings which have 
grown with my growth, and strenghthened 
with my strength, are engraved upon my 
memory in letters of gold, which not even 
the stern old monster, ‘Time, can destroy but 
with my destruction. 

Whatever troubles we may have had— 
whatever little differences may have occurred 
to mar our pleasures, and ruffle the smooth 
current of our Seminary life, 1 feel that they 
are now all forgotten in the kindliest feelings 
each for the other, and that we part now as 
we have lived together as a band of brothers 
and sisters’ with the sincerest regard and 
most fervent hopes for each other's welfare in 
the troubled journey of Life. Tam confident 
all my school-mates will join me in tender- 
ing our hearty thanks to our beloved precep- 
ter for his untiring efforts in our behalf. Con- 
Stant and unwearied from morn till night has 
he labored for owr welfare, ever ready as a 
faithful guide to lend an helping up the hill 
of Science. 

1 conjure you now, as 2 parting word, by 
all that is desirable in life, to attend vigilant- 
ly to the thousand little things that knock si- 
lently at the door of the heart and hembly 
present themselves for attention, Do not 
tutn them away—they are the little faithful, 
but despised monitors of the heart, and fair 
and lovely harbingers of the good time com- 
ing; do not postpone them in waiting for 
greater things. The battle is not thus to be 
fought. The enemy steals in by innumera- 
ble sly unguarded passes. Do not negleet 
the rivulets tI} you recoil appalled from the 
accumulated might of waters, and you are 
borne irresistibly down the sweeping current. 
Who among us have been visited at times 
by strange undisciplinable thoughts, which 
seemed too much for and almost overwhelm- 
ed us for the time. 1] beseech you to attend 
to such—give heed to the light which flits 
across your own pathway. Be not ashamed 
of your own thoughts. Do not dismiss a 
great thought because it is yours. Dare to 
doubt, to call in question, and to demand ev- 
idence. Be not too proud to learn from the 
humblest. * Look not mournfully into the 
past,” but press on hopefully to the end.— 
Trust not too much to the approval of men, 
but look home to your own conscience. Louk 
every man in the face—walk erect and drink 
cheerfully of the blessings of Life. May in- 





such cases is often disgustingly bomb 

But learned in the knowledge of ourselves— , 
in the training of our boisterous passions— | 
learned in the way and science of Life—in 

walking humbly and doing justly —learned 

in the great truth of the unity of human in- 

terest, and in the doing to the others as we 

would have others do to us, ‘This it is that 

enables cs to see the difference between the 

ignorant and the Jearned—between humility 

and pompousness; and those who possess 

this knowledge have an invaluable boon—a 

key to the richest treasdres of Life, and are 
mighty in their meekness. 

The advantages of an institution of learn- 
ing like this one are not easily estimated.— 
They can only be properly appreciated when | 
we are deprived of them. I have never met | 
with a School where there was so little of , 
selfish prejudice and so much of brotherly | 
feeling and true democrary.. Some of its | 
finest advantages are the gaining of regular, | 
decisive habits of stady —the correction of ir- | 
resolute Labits of procrastination and the con- 
centration of the thoughts upon partieular ob- ! 
jects of pursuit. To those of us who at times — 
seemed slow of perception and have with | 





»| difficulty kept pace with their comrades, I 


Would say, be not cast down. 1: is frequent. 
ly an evidence of strength and originality of | 
mind that it ia slow to understand, honestly | 





ble beacon lights attend all your wan- 
derings, and happiness crown your efforts; 
one and aJI—Fanewe. 


Benjamin Fianklin. 
THE HOME OF Nils BOYNOOD. 


The racy description which follows of the 
honse which was the home of Bexsamin 
Franxuin’s boyhood, wil! be read with vni- 
versal interest, not only in this country, but 
throughout the civilized world. It is copied 
from the Boston correspondence of the Na- 
tional Anti-Slavery Standard. 

There are few places yet lefi in Boston of 
universal interest. 1 passed one of the chief- 
est yesterday, in Hanover street, which 
suppose suggested the train of thought (if 
such discursive ramblings deserve the name) 
in this letter. Do you see that house at the 
corner of Hanover and Union street, with a 
gilt ball ding from its corner, and di- 
agonally into the street? Jt has no architec- 
tural pretensions to arrest a passer-by. It is 
a plain brick house of three stories, with 
small windows, close together, and exceed- 
ingly small panes of glass in them, the walls 
of a dingy yellow. Yet it isa house swarm- 
ing with assoriations interesting to well-nur~ 
tored minds throughout the civilized world. 
Read the name upon the ball, and‘you will 
get an inkling of my meaning—* Jostan 
Frankuin, 1698,” Yes, that is the very 
roof under which _ in Franklin 
up. He was not there, but his Ether 
removed thither he was but six months | 
old, so that all his recollections of home most 


1 | refuses to be filied with other men's ideas and have beem connected with those walls. The 
hand, each depending epon, and like (win | stubbornly demands satisfaction, 1: {is rela- Pie of the house on Union street remains ns 
. , ‘ 


it was in the days of Franklin’s boyhood ; 
but that on Hanover street has been shame- 
fully treated. Nearly the whole front has 
been cut out to make room for two monstrous- 
ly disproportioned show-windows, And this 
house, so full, as I have just said of associa- 
tions, is fuller yet of bonnets! Yes, by the 
head of the Prophet, of bunnefs! It isa bon- 
net warehouse, and from the inordinate win- 
dows, aforesaid, bonnets of all hues and 
shapes ogle you with sidelong glances, or 
else stare you cpenly out of countenance, 
while mountain-piles of band-boxes tower to 
the ceiling of the upper story, eloquent like 
Faith, of things unseen. Heaven forbid that 
I should say anything in derogation of bon- 
nets, any more than of the fair heads that 
wear them, but I would that they had anoth- 
er Rey ository. 

It was my good f rtune to go over the 
house before it had undergone this metamor- 
phosis. It was occupied, in part at least, 
some eight or ten years ago, by a colored 
man, of the name of Stewart, a dealer in o'd 
clothes, who thought of buying the premises 
and wanted my advice about it. | gladly 
| availed myself cf the opportunity to view 
(them. ‘The interior of the hceuse was then, 
I should judge, in the same condition that it 
was when the worthy old soap-boiler and 
| that sturdy rebel, (in youth as in age,) his 
| world-renowned son lived there. There were 
‘the very rooms in which the child-Franklin 

played, the very stairs, up and down which 

he romped, the very window-seats on which 
|he stood to look out into the street. ‘The 
| shop on the street was unquestionably the 
place where he used to cut wicks for the cane 
| dies, and fill the moulds, and wait upon the 
‘customers. 1 pleased myself with imagining 
| which room it was in which his father sat, 
| patriarch-like, at his table, surrounded by his 





| thirteen children, all of whom “ grew up te 
| years of maturity and were married.” And 
you may be sure I did not fail to take a peep 
| into the cellar where Poor Richard, in his 
j infantile economy of time, pri posed to hia 
: father that he should say grace over the whole 
| barrel of beef they were putting down, in the 
| lump, insteed of over exch piece in detail as 
it came to the table !—a proposition which 
inclinee the good brother of the Old South 
Church to fear that his youngest hope wae 
given over toa reprobate mind, and was but 
little better than cne of the wicked, 

And I would have given a trifle to know 
which of the chambers it was that was Frank- 
lin’s own, where he educated himself, as it 
were, by stealth—where he used to read 
* Bunyan’s works, in separate little vo- 
lumes,"—and Barton’s Historical Collec- 
tions,—* small ebapman’s books, and cheap 5 
forty volumes in all,”"—and Plutarch’s Lives 
—not to mention “a book of De Foe’s cal 
An Essay on Projects,” and +* Dr. Mather’s, 
called An Essay to do Good,” and where, too, 
his lamp, (or more probably his candle’s 
end,) was * oft seen at miduight’s hour,” as 
he sat up the greatest part of the night, de- 
vouring the books which his friend, the book- 
seller's apprentice, used to lend him over 
night, owt of the shop, to be returned the next 
morning. How the rogne must have enjoyed 
them! Seldom have literary pleasures been 
relished with such a gusto as by that hungry 


hoy. 

When I say “ rogue,” I use the term met- 
aphysically, and not literally. 1 mean * no 
seandal about Queen Elizabeth,” nor do Bal- 
lade to any of the gossips of sixty years since. 
But I shall never forget the shock given to 
my early prejudices, and the houleversement 
of all my preconceived ideas at hearing. when 
I was a boy, a very celebrated gentleman, 
distinguished in the field and in the cabinet, 
whose pwhhie life was mostly of the Jastcen- 
tury, say in a gareless manner, as if it were 
the tritest truism in the world he was utter- 
ing, * Why, madam, you know Franklin 
was an old rascal!” He added some 
fications, which 1 do not now remember, but 
the amount was, he had feathered his neat 
well at the public expense. Franklin wae 
no saint in his private life, and he never pre- 
tended to be one; but | believe itis now 

retty well understood that he was “indif- 
erent honest,” as Hamlet says, in his pub- 
lie life, and that Prince Posterity has dis- 
missed the charges preferred by some of his 
contemporaries againsi Wis po:iiéai honesty. 
it will not be many years before this mon- 
ument of the most celebrated man that Bos- 
ton, not to say America, ever produced, will 
be demolished, and the place that knows it 
will know it no more, unless something be 
done to save it. It will be a burning shame 
and a lasting disgrace to Boston, with all its 
wealth and its pretensions to liberality, and 
its affeetation for reverence for its. greal men, 
to snffer the most historical of its houses to 
be destroyed, when the rise in real estate in 
that neighborhood shall seal its doom. It is 
a shame that it has been left so long to take 
the chances of business! It should have 
been yo oy years ago, and placed in the 
hands of the Historical Society. ot some oth- 
er permanent body, in trust, to be preserved 
firever in its original condition. his nottoo 
late to restore it to something like its first es 
tate, and to save it from utter destruction— 
If it be not done, it will be a source of shame 
and sorrow when it be too late, 

The house in which Franklin was born has 
been destroyed within this century, to the in- 
finite discredit of the rich men of the * Lit- 
erary Emporium of the New World "—es 
the great Kean christened it, when it was in 
the height of its delirium in the * Kean Fes 
ver.” That house stood in Milk street, a lit. 
tle below the Old South Church, on the oth- 
er side of the way, and the spot is marked by 
a Furniture Warehouse,” five stories hig 
which forms a fitting pendant to the Bonnet 
Warehouse in Hanover street. The Friston 
office of Jaies Franklin, where Frai , 
served his apprenticeship, where he used to 
put his anonymous communications under 


1 | the door, where he used to study os the 


rest were gone to dinner, and where he used 
sometimes to get a flogging from his brother 
—(* perhaps IT was ton a | and provok- 
ing,” as he candidly, and with great 

bility, says 2. way tay James’ 

office was in Queen (now Court) street, near~ 
ly opposite the Court-house, ante corner of 
Franklin Avenue, which, if I am not miis~ 
taken, derives its name from this eireum~ 


stance. ; 
D, Ys. 


Vintve.—The everlasting hills will cram- 
ble to dust, bat the influence of a 
will never die. ‘The earth will 
perish, but virtoe in the heart wi 

n, and will flourish throu 
moon and stars will grow 
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